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YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 
By F. C. PHILIPS. 
CHAPTER I. 


A MAN with a natural taste for litigation is, as a rule, greatly to 
be pitied, and still more is he deserving of our sympathy when in 
addition he is afflicted with an insane desire to plead his own 
cause in person. No doubt a railway manager, thoroughly conver- 
sant with his work and with all the details of his own line, and 
of long experience in Parliamentary committees, and accustomed 
also to address meetings of shareholders, would be very well 
able to figure as a Parliamentary counsel. This, however, is an 
exceptional case. And we are as far off from the ideal state of 
things in which every man is to be his own lawyer, as from that 
in which every man will be his own architect, engineer, stock - 
broker, banker, surgeon, and physician. Lawyers and doctors 
know better than this. They almost invariably take advice even 
upon small occasions. They are quite aware that a man is very 
seldom indeed a competent judge of his own case. But there 
are many such people to be found in the world as the man to 
whom I have referred, and amongst the number was Colonel 
George Ainslie. 

This warrior, after giving up the command of that famous old 
regiment, the 25th (the Prince of Wales’ Own) Lancers, retired 
to his country place in Surrey, and with the exception of marry- 
ing a charming and accomplished wife, and begetting a promising 
son, occupied himself in no other way than in quarrelling with 


his neighbours and his friends and his tradespeople, and, indeed, - 


with nearly every one with whom he was brought in contact. 
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YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 


These quarrels generally found their solution in the courts of 
law, and as the Colonel was for the most part in the wrong, and 
even when he happened to be in the right managed to spoil a 
good cause by insisting upon conducting it himself, his success 
as a litigant was not altogether brilliant. Indeed, fifteen years 
of indulgence in this expensive amusement reduced his fortune, 
which had been a very ample one, to what is called a modest 
competence. Want of success, however, did not diminish the 
Colonel's ardour, nor quench his desire to exhibit his prowess in 
the law courts, and there is little doubt that. a chill, caught 
(as he said) out hunting, or, as Mrs. Ainslie affirmed, in the 
corridors of the Royal Courts of Justice (and this interesting 
problem was never satisfactorily solved), had not providentially 
carried him off, he and his wife and child would before long have 
been reduced to positive beggary. Mrs. Ainslie was perilously 
approaching her fortieth year at the time of the Colonel’s death, 
while their only child, Philip, with whose fortunes this veracious 
history will for the most part deal, was just fourteen; and it was 
seven years from the date of that not altogether to be regretted 
event when the story opens. 

Colonel Ainslie had been usually described by the garrison 
hacks, and the ladies’-maids, and the nurse-maids in the various 
towns where he had been quartered during his period of military 
service, as a magnificent man, and in this description there was 
scarcely a tinge of exaggeration. In this respect, and in this 
respect only, did Philip resemble his father. He was of fine 
stature and build, being considerably over six feet, and his chest 
and limbs were those of a giant, and, the physiognomy excepted, 
he reminded you of some of those quaint statuettes and rice 
paper paintings, now everywhere to be seen, of Burmese wrestlers. 
Indeed, this peculiarity was very marked, and it is on record 
that during his sixteenth year, when a great lout twice his 
weight insulted him by calling him a “Daddy Longlegs,” he 
took the offender by his collar and the slack of his nether gar- 
ments, and threw him into a quick-set hedge, from which the 
unhappy young man emerged considerably dilapidated and with 
much loss of personal dignity, having to hold his garments 
together with both hands ds he wended his way home a sadder 
and a wiser person. 
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YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 3 


As years grew upon him, Master Philip’s physical strength did 
not develop itself at all in the direction of the modern craze, 
now happily past its prime, of athleticism. He knew what he 
could do, and he was content with it; and at Cambridge he 
rowed in his college eight, and was persuaded to occupy a thwart 
in the University boat, very much, however, against his inclina- 
tion. But he entirely declined to go about pot-hunting at 
athletic sports and regattas, and took his exercise by himself or 
with his companions, having a distinct preference for the prosaic 
and useful side of athletics. He was only an ordinary runner, 
but he could walk any number of hours a day; he could keep 
up swimming till his limbs were numbed; he could lift and 
carry great weights with comparative ease; his boxing and 
wrestling almost reached professional rank ; and—a fact which 
students of character will appreciate—he was a first-rate climber 
of trees, and would spend hours together among their branches, 
sometimes with a pipe or a book, or both, and very often without 
any other source of occupation than his own thoughts. 

So Philip grew up until it became necessary to think what 
was to be done with him. He had not been sent to a public 
school. Now, this was, of course, in many ways a great dis- 
advantage to the lad. On the other hand, his character retained 
its originality. For the English public-school boy is now as 
stereotyped as is the English public-school boy’s Sunday dress of 
sober trousers, black waistcoat and jacket, or tail coat, according 
to age and size, with shirt collar to match, silver watch and 
chain, and tall silk hat. Philip was a child of nature. 

He left the University with what is termed the highest credit. 
He had by no means covered himself with academical honours, 
and bets were freely laid that he would not take his degree 
at the first opportunity. The layers were disappointed, for 
he took his degree without any trouble, if without any great 
distinction, the first time he had the chance to offer himself for 
examination, and was of the standing to do so. He left Cam- 
bridge without a shilling of University debts, with a considerable 
number of friendships more or less close, and leaving behind 
him a general and well-deserved impression that he was a 
thoroughly good fellow, or, as they call it at Cambridge, “a good 
man all round.” 
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Then came life, for the University is only the finishing school, 
except for those who mean to become pedagogues themselves, or 
to devote their whole lives to study, and even these latter generally 
go abroad, where the libraries and museums at their disposal are 
better than those of twenty Oxfords and Cambridges rolled into 
one. And row the question arose, what was Philip to do? 
Tutors have stereotyped answers worthy only of a guide book. 
Ask them what your son is to do now that he has taken his 
degree. They begin with the Bar, profoundly pointing out that 
it is the quickest road to the peerage of any, except perhaps the 
Army, but that it requires immense industry and self-denial. In 
the same vein like the Fool of Jacques who took a dial from his 
poke, and, gazing at it with lack-lustre eye, quoth very wisely, 
“It is ten o’clock,” going on to observe that an hour ago it was 
nine, and that in another hour it would be eleven, they discourse 
on the relative advantages of civil engineering, of taking a 
mastership in a school, of taking orders, and becoming a curate, 
and so forth. 

It is astonishing with how little wisdom, advice, apparently the 
most solemn, is often given. The wisdom of Polonius had no 
effect upon Philip, and next to none upon his mother. 

“You had better be, my dear,” said that most sensible lady, 
“just whatever you think the best, for you can afford to be any- 
thing in reason. I would rather not see you in business ; nor do I 
want you to become at once a small country squire, a nobody 
among the Lord Lieutenant and his companions, and only just 
able to keep your couple of hunters ; but if I do not want to see you 
in business, I certainly do not want to see you idle. Choose a 
profession, and make sure you choose one you like. I only hope 
it will not be the Army, or indeed any that will separate us 
during the rest of my life.” 

“ All right, mother,” said Philip, “I will think it over.” And 
giving her a kiss on each cheek, he took down his hat and stick 
from their place in the hall, whistled to his spaniels, and strolled 
out into the village. 

The little country house in which mother and son lived was 
nine miles from Fairminster, and in that direction Philip marched 
along with great strides, for he was a capital walker, and could 
easily do his five-and-a-half miles an hour. 
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Now Fairminster is one of the most curious old towns in Surrey. 
The houses are red-tiled and quaintly gabled. Little streams of 
water unexpectedly make their appearance in the street, pursue 
a noisy rattling course for several yards, and then suddenly 
disappear again under the ground. There is a local trade. in 
saddlery which is considerable. There are one or two old coach- 
ing inns, and there are several of the most marked features of a 
county market-town more strongly accentuated than usual. 

Arriving at Fairminster about half-past one, Philip felt 
hungry. “No good worrying your mind on an empty stomach,” 
he said to himself, as he sat down to cold ribs of beef, hot 
potatoes, and sound draught Burton ale. Then being soon 
satisfied that he should not have to think upon the dreaded 
empty stomach, he lit his briar, and sauntered out of the hotel 
into the pleasantly wooded environs of the town, His spaniels 
followed happily at his heels, but beyond their occasional inter- 
change of barks there was nothing to break the stillness of 
the air except the drowsy hum of insects or the occasional note 
of a wild bird. 

On he went till he came to some felled and lopped trees lying 
in a vacant space by the roadside, and on one of these he sat, 
wondering whether sitting on a fallen tree might not somehow 
give him inspiration much in the same way that sitting on a 
three-legged stool with no seat to it over a vaporous hole in the 
ground inspired the priestess at Delphi, and he laughed at the 
quaintness of the idea. 

There are certain lengths of distance in the Dutch canal where 
the bargemen calculate the ground they have covered, or have 
got to cover, by the number of pipes that can be smoked in 
its transit, saying, for instance, “It is four pipes to Utderdam, 
and from there it will be six pipes to Zuyprecken; so we can 
get to Zuyprecken in good time for supper, and at Zuyprecken 
the schnapps is good.” 

In a frame of mind as philosophical as this Philip at last rose 
from his tree. “Five briars this sme,” said he looking fondly at 
his favourite pipe, “ought to be time enough to any man with 
nerve to decide, even were it to be between peace and war. 
Thank Heaven I never had any difficulty from the first ; but it is 
always pleasant, if you can, to come to the ultimate conclusion 
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that you have been right all along. Now I must walk back, and 
after dinner I will tell my mother what result I have arrived at. 
Never talk business before dinner, or at any rate immediately 
before it. I know it puts you off your feed, and I have been told 
on credible authority that it injures your digestion. So, too, do 
gin and bitters, but—here we are,” and he strolled through the 
open portals of “The Chequers,” and ordered a wine-glass full of 
that invigorating giver of appetite for which it can, at any rate, 
be claimed that it is not, like absinthe, a distinct poison, judging 
by the results the latter produces if taken with sufficient devotion 
and perseverance. 

After a kindly word to the landlady and the barmaid, Philip 
left the inn and commenced striding home with his immense long 
swinging, almost slouching step, through the streets where every- 
body knew him by sight, and where none had a bad word for 
him, and along the country lanes, reached after eleven miles, accom- 
plished, to be exact, in two hours and thirteen minutes, the long 
shadow thrown by his across the road. 

Mrs. Ainslie was standing at the gate,—not waiting for her son, 
but out of habit,—and she waved her handkerchief to him as he 
came up towards her with the spaniels at his heels. 

“We'll have dinner, mother,” he said; “and then [ will tell 
you the conclusions I have arrived at, and submit them to 
your approval.” 

His mother smiled, and he presently descended from his 
chamber radiant in fresh linen, and redolent of that most homely 
of cosmetics, brown Windsor soap. 


CHAPTER II. 


AFTER a meal, in which his own share would have done credit to 
Gargantua, Philip, in the plainest possible fashion, without hinting 
or suggesting, but laying down proposition after proposition as 
simply and yet completely as if he were demonstrating some 
problem in Euclid, with its “therefores” following each other 
like the links of a chain, gave his mother the whole of his 
mind, 

Now it may be as well to say at once what it was that 
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Philip had determined to do, and how he had abandoned his 
intention when he saw what pain it would be likely to cause 
his mother. 

He had become, even so early in life, tired of the same trees, 
the same meadows, every square foot of which he could have 
mapped out, the same brook with its trout, and the same town 
with the same market-place, the same farmers round about the 
doors of “The Lion,” and “The Chequers,” and “The Dragon,” 
and “The Golden Heart,” of the saddlers, of the old dealer in 
corn and seed, and of the veterinary surgeon, the same little knots 
of townsfolk discussing as usual whether it would rain to-morrow, 
whether turnips would be any more than an average crop, 
. whether there would be a good show of cubs at which to enter 
the young hounds, and whether it was true that Sir Jacob, the 
member for the Eastern Division, was so drunk the other night 
in the House of Commons that he actually awoke to the fact 
himself and abruptly concluded a rambling incoherent soliloquy 
with the emphatic remark, “Those are my sentiments, Mr.Speaker ; 
they have been my sentiments from a boy. There is no element 
of party feeling in them ; and by adherence to them England will 
once again become the England of Pitt and of Burleigh, of Fox, 
Newcastle, and North.” 

The dream of Philip’s life had been to travel from the East to 
the Western Ind. He knew, of course, that exploring was hope- 
lessly beyond his reach. He was quite aware that you must 
be a very rich man indeed to equip yourself with waggons 
and bullocks, and make an attempt to see what there is six 
or seven hundred miles’ beyond the furthest known point on 
the Congo. 

All this, as I have said, Philip clearly and fully explained to 
his mother. Mrs. Ainslie was less astonished than he thought, 
but it may be mentioned that she happened to be a very shrewd 
lady indeed. She could, to use a homely proverb, see as far into a 
brick wall as can most people. And if your vision is equal to 
even an attempt upon a brick wall, you may satisfy yourself that 
you are quite as intelligent as your neighbours, and probably 
even more so. So the estimable lady listened to her son with 
all the judicial solemnity of a Burleigh, and finally put a very 
terrible question. ! 
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“ How long,” she asked, “ has all this nonsense been fermenting 
in your head ?” 

“T am not at all sure that it is nonsense, dear mother. But 
it has been fermenting, as you call it, for some time. In- 
deed, it ought to have been bunged down and in the cellar a 
long time ago. That, however, is my loss and my laziness ; and 
I can now only tell you that you know everything that J have 
to say.” 

“ Then you had better also know, my dear, that what you have 
to say has made your mother very unhappy and unquiet. She 
had always looked forward to your being, and she knows you 
would be if you were at home, a comfort and support to her 
in her old age. But she sees it all now, and is sorry if she has 
been selfish. You shall do as you please, my son, and it will 
perhaps, after all, make me the happier for you to do so.” And 
Mrs. Ainslie got up out of her arm-chair, her state dress (always 
donned on important family occasions) rustling like a copse 
in autumn, and came towards him. Philip had his arms round 
her before she had advanced three yards. 

“ All right, dearest mother, I shall never oppose your wishes. 
You may consider everything settled as you desire. And you 
may be sure I should never have acted against your views in the 
slightest degree. I owe you, and you only, everything in this 
world; and now you must have your tea, for look, it is past bed- 
time, and when you are off upstairs I will just have a smoke 
in the library, and to-morrow morning we will meet as usual at 
breakfast and settle matters without any argument. That will 
be easy enough, as we are quite agreed upon them. I will be 
up early, and I shall come to you fresh from the mill tail. And, 
unless the sunset: misled me to-night, which I don’t think it did, 
there will be my trout to-morrow for breakfast, as well as your 
ham and eggs. Some people say trout are the better for keeping 
a day or two. What a pleasant world it would be if there were 
not so many fools in it!” 

And so mother and son parted; the former going off to her room, 
and the latter, who was no better than most young men of his 
age, to the library, where the Annual Register, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and some antiquated volumes of a similar descrip- 
tion, some old novels, such as Thaddeus of Warsaw; Shake- 
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speare, a Bible, a history of the County published by subscription, 
in five volumes with steel plates, Blair’s Sermons, Miss Plumptre’s 
Letters, and Holy Living and Dying, formed, with Grose’s Dic- 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue and the poems of Mr. Montgomery, 
as complete a collection of the English classics as any country 
gentleman with means—even the High Sheriff himself—might 
desire; unless the works of Nimrod, the. illustrious Colonel 
Hawker, and with them the Mr. Jorrock’s series, are to be 
considered absolutely necessary in a properly appointed library. 
Old Colonel Ainslie, indeed, had enjoyed the reputation in the 
county of being a bit of a bookworm. 

In the library Philip brewed himself a great tumbler of 
punch, which, when concocted, contained amongst other in- 
gredients lump sugar, hot water, slices of lemon, spices, and 
whisky. Then he virtuously locked up the whisky in a cup- 
board, the key of which he hung ostentatiously on a nail, as if 
to communicate to all whom it might concern that it—the key 
—had done its day’s work, and had now turned in for the night. 
Then he sat and smoked, slowly, and with Batavian deliberation 
and silence. 

“T am sure I have done the right thing,” said he, rising from 
his chair and shaking himself. “Anyhow, I have done, and I 
mean to do, what I think is right, and more than that I cannot 
do, so here goes for Bedfordshire.” 

Philip’s mind was now fully made up. Truth to tell, he loved 
his mother far better probably than most men love their wives. 
He understood her slightest wishes almost before she could ex- 
press them herself; and he had accustomed himself to hang round 
about her and look after her in a rough, gruff kind of way, as an 
elephant in India, if put to the test, will look after a child, taking 
it up when it gets too near a puddle, and solemnly depositing it 
in the centre of a patch of dry turf sheltered by the shadow of a 
tree, to which it will patiently restore its charge from time to 
time as it strays. The sagacity of an elephant in this respect is 
far superior to that of the ordinary haymaker’s dog. 

Philip had consequently decided with himself to remain at 
home until his mother might die, for however long that might be. 
Of course he could not tell her this in so many words; but an 
American, viewing the matter as did Philip, and wishing to put 
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it “plump and flat,” would have said he was “a good son, above 
the average of them; that he was champing his teeth to get 
away, but that it was quite clear he’d hung up his prospecting 
boots till the time should come for the old lady to croak; and 
then he'd see the matter through all right and square down to 
the full stop on the headstone and the pensioning off of the 
family cat, realise the little estate in dollars, and be off on the 
rampage—not a spree, but a rampage—such as a gentleman might 
be proud of, from its beginning to its end, and write a book about 
it when it was over, if he chose to do so, with pictures of big 
game and all that kind of shop.” : 

I do not believe Philip had an enemy, and I am sure that he 
had many friends. Had it been whispered—if the bucolic mouth 
can whisper—at the farmers’ ordinary on market day, that Master 
Philip was going to let the house and the shooting and go abroad 
for a bit, the matter would have created far more commotion in 
the village than would in London an assurance that the young 
princes were going with Nares to shoot white bear and musk ox 
at Smith’s Sound, spend a week or two in Nova Zembla, and 
explore the natural history of Upernavik. 

“ After all,” said Philip to himself, when he was undressing that 
evening, and leaning on the sill of his bedroom and watching the 
bats flit about with their sharp querulous chirrup, listening to 
the hoot of an owl in an old tree hard by that was said to be 
older than the Parish Church, and also looking out for an 
antiquated goat sucker that used now and then to show himself, 
“ After all, I am very happy here with my mother; and it would 
be a burning shame to go away if she wishes me to stop. The 
shooting is good, the-fishing is fair, and, if I wanted a couple of 
months for grouse, or red deer, or salmon, she wouldn’t lift her 
little finger in protest. It’s the idea of the distance and of my 
being among black men, and in a place where warming-pans and 
mustard poultices, and cough lozenges, and foot baths, and other 
such things necessary to salvation are wholly unknown, that puts 
her off her head. If I were to tell her now that I wanted to go 
to the Pyrenees for bear, or to Sicily for sword fish, or even to 
Disco for sealing, she wouldn’t mind a bit, because they happen 
to be all in Europe, and yet the journey I should have liked to 
make is little longer, if at all, and I should have been able 
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to write home much more regularly. However, there is no help 
for it; there it is” (he knocked the ashes out of his pipe); “ out 
you go, old briar, and in your master turns.” 

And he had not turned in five minutes before a measured 
tranquil snore announced that a healthy body, which contained a 
healthy mind, had gone to sleep soundly in company, and that 


neither of the two wished for the present to be vexed by the 
incidents of daily life. 


F. C. PHILIPS. 
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XII. 


THE POLICE OF LONDON. 


By AN EX-POLICE OFFICIAL, 


As it is now just sixty years since the Metropolitan Police 
Force was established, but few persons can have any personal 
recollections of the condition of London before the Metropolitan 
Police Act of 1829 was passed. Yet the value of the present 
police organization of the metropolis can only be duly estimated 
by contrasting it with the state of anarchy that existed before its 
establishment. Up to the commencement of the present century, 
no organised police force could be said to exist. Such as there was 
consisted of a miscellaneous collection of constables, beadles, and 
watchmen, who were entirely under the control of the local authori- 
ties. There was no system of patrol whatever; and, as the men 
were rarely paid any wages, they were compelled to depend upon 
fees and perquisites for their support. Indeed, in several instances, 
these guardians of the public were themselves found to be thieves 
and receivers of stolen property. To such men as these London 
had to trust for protection during the day-time. The men com- 
posing the night-watch were perhaps a shade less dishonest, but 
quite as untrustworthy. They consisted chiefly of helpless old 
men, who were appointed more by way of charity than for their 
fitness for the post. | 
Everywhere the criminal classes had the upper hand. By day 
the streets were beset by thieves and organized bands of “ hustlers,” 
and at night were disgraced by disturbances of all kinds, while 
the suburban roads were infested by thieves and footpads. The 
evidence given before the several parliamentary committees 
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appointed to inquire into the state of the police of the metro- 
polis, Mr. Colquhoun’s admirable works on the police, and his 
suggested remedies, led to attempts being made in the beginning 
of the present century to put an end to the disgraceful condition 
of things that existed. In 1805 the Government established 
a horse-patrol, with the view of protecting, by night, the great 
roads round the metropolis from highway and footpad robberies. 
The Bow Street patrol, consisting of a small body of men, 
whose duty it was to protect the principal streets of the metro- 
polis, had been previously established in the days of Sir John 
Fielding. These two patrols, numbering some 260 men, acted 
under the order of the Chief Magistrate at Bow Street; and, 
although they were found serviceable enough as far as they 
went, the force was utterly inadequate to afford the protection 
required. The first attempt to organise a regular day police 
was made in 1822, when the Government added to the Bow 
Street police twenty-four men with three inspectors, to patrol 
the principal streets until the night-watch came on duty. The 
usefulness of this small body of men became at once apparent ; 
and after a full trial had been given to the experiment, a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1828 recommended the 
extension of the system to the whole metropolis. 

Accordingly, in 1829 an Act was passed for the establishment 
of an efficient police to patrol and watch the Metropolitan Police 
District, which, excepting the city, was defined as extending to 
an average distance of seven miles round Charing Cross. The 
Bow Street patrol, etc., were not, however, amalgamated with 


the Metropolitan Police until ten years later, when a further Act« 


was passed for consolidating all the constabulary forces of the 
metropolis under one authority. This Act also extended the 
district to all parishes any part of which was within twelve miles 
of Charing Cross, which had the effect of increasing the district 
to an average radius of fifteen miles from that centre. 

The actual area of this district is over 688 square miles, and 
according to the latest estimate contains a population of 5,476,447. 
In fact, the population of the metropolis now exceeds, by over 
100,000 souls, the aggregate number of inhabitants in the cities 
of Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Vienna. 

At the present time the Metropolitan Police District is divided 
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into twenty-seven divisions, twenty-one of which are designated 
by letters of the alphabet, as well as by local names. The 
remaining six divisions consist of the Thames Police, and the 
five dockyard divisions at Woolwich, Portsmouth, Chatham, 
Devonport, and Pembroke. These divisions are split up into 
sections, and the latter again into beats. At the head of the 
force is the Commissioner of Police, who, to aid him in his 
numerous duties, has three Assistant-Commissioners. To one of 
the latter is entrusted the administration and discipline of the 
force, to another the purely civil business, and to a third the 
investigation and detection of crime. These form the head- 
quarters staff of the police. Next in rank to the Assistant- 
Commissioners are five Chief Constables, four of whom are each 
responsible for a district, consisting of from five to six divisions, 
and the fifth assists in the work of the Criminal Investigation 
Department. Then come the Superintendents, each of whom, 
with the assistance of a Chief Inspector, has charge of a division. 
The inspectors are responsible for the subdivisions, the sergeants 
for the sections, and finally the constables for the beats. There 
are also two Assistant Chief Constables, to whom special duties are 
assigned. One supervises the candidates’ class, and is responsible 
for the drill instruction and ‘training in police duties of the 
young constables, before they are posted toa division. The other 
has charge under a Chief Constable of the mounted branch and its 
equipment. Finally, there are some 200 odd officers, and men not 
attached to any division, who are employed at the head office. 
A portion of these form the central office staff of detectives, and 
the remainder are employed as assistant clerks and messengers. 

The Metropolitan Police, according to the latest return issued, 
consists of 14,081 men. Of this number, however, 761 are 
attached to the five dockyard divisions, and 757 are employed at 
government departments and on special protection duty inside 
public offices and buildings, and 103 by public companies and 
private persons. Of these 1621 men, those on duty at public 
departments are paid for out of the votes of Parliament, and the 
remainder by the persons or companies who employ them. The 
number of men available for ordinary police duties is thus 
reduced to 12,460. 


From these 12,460 men a very large deduction has to be made 
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before the number at the disposal of the Commissioner for purely 
“beat” duties is arrived at. Thus, some 1,200 men are daily on 
leave or on the sick-list, and about 2,500 more are employed at 
the stations (of which there are over 200), on protection duties _ 
outside public offices, etc., and on special duties under various 
Acts of Parliament. This reduces the number of police available 
for duty in the streets to about 8,700. Of these about one-third, 
or some 2,900, patrol the streets by day, and two-thirds, or 5,800, 
by night. 

A constable is usually on duty eight hours out of every twenty- 
four. In the town divisions the day duty of sixteen hours is 
divided into four reliefs of four hours each between 6 aM, 
and 10 p.m. Thus, the constable who goes on duty at 6 aM. 
comes off at 10 AM.,.and then returns again for four hours’ 
more patrolling from 2 P.M. to 6 p.M.; the one who takes his 
place at 10 A.M. comes off duty at 2 P.M., rests four hours, and 
then completes his day’s work by patrolling from 6 P.M., to 
10 p.m. In the country districts there are only two day reliefs, 
and the constables consequently do eight hours’ consecutive duty. 
Subject to occasional variations, the night duty is performed all 
over the district in one relief from 10 A.M. to 6 A.M. 

The total length of the streets, roads, and squares patrolled by 
the Metropolitan Police is rather over than under 8,300 miles. 
This length is divided into beats, the average all over the district 
being for day beats about seven and half miles, and for night beats 
rather over two miles—though where the population is most dense 
the beats are considerably shortened. A register is kept of all 
beats, giving particulars of the streets, etc., in each beat, and the 
time required to pass over it at the rate of two anda half miles an 
hour. With the view of preventing evil-disposed persons with 
predatory tendencies from knowing how long constables will be 
absent from certain places on their beats, the latter are frequently 
worked from different directions: Places likely to be attempted 
by thieves are marked, usually by fastening pieces of cotton with 
pins across doorways, etc., and if these are found to be disturbed 
it is the duty of the constable to ascertain the cause. 

There is a very striking difference between the proportion of 
constables to each square mile in the inner and outer circles of 
the police district. Indeed, the number of police in the suburbs 
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seems to have been reduced far below, safety-point ; and this may 
account in a great measure for the considerable increase in the 
number of burglaries recorded in the suburbs in the past two 
years. Thus, the ten divisions forming the inner circle round 
Charing Cross, namely, A to H and Land M, have an area of 19°29 
square miles, with an available force (after deducting the 250 em- 
ployed on protection duties in that circle) of 4,773, or 247°4 to each 
square mile. The Thames division, with an area of 9°25 square 
miles, is protected by 201 men, or 21°7 to each square mile. The 
area of the eleven divisions forming the outer circle is 659°77 square 
miles, and for the protection of this large district there are only 
7,256 constables, or a fraction short of 11 to each square mile. 
After making due allowance for the number at stations and 
on special duties, the average available for beat duty would 
be reduced to quite 9 per square mile. This means that every 
twenty square miles would be patrolled during the day by only 
thirty policemen, and at night by some sixty men. But this really 
under: states the slender protection afforded to dwellers in the sub- 
urbs, as round the inner border of the outer district, owing to 
the density of the population, constables are much more closely 
concentrated than on the centre and outer portions of it. 

In the selection of candidates to fill the ranks of the force 
considerable care is taken. Before a candidate is admitted for 
examination he must satisfy the authorities that he possesses 
the following qualifications :—He must be of undoubted good 
character, under twenty-seven years of age, and if married not 
have more than two children dependent upon him for support; 
he must stand clear five feet seven inches without his shoes; be 
free from bodily complaint and of strong constitution, and be 
generally intelligent, according to the judgment of the Chief 
Surgeon of Police and other officers appointed to examine him. 
After the candidate has duly passed the required examination 
in reading, writing from dictation, and the first four rules of 
arithmetic, he is admitted into the preparatory class, where he 
undergoes a preliminary training of about a fortnight to fit him 
for his duties in the force. Drill naturally forms an important 
element of the candidate’s instruction, but he has to undergo 
an examination on police work, as set forth in the instruction-book 
provided him, and also to attend a certain number of lectures on 
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rendering first aid to the injured. While in this chrysalis state 
the young constable is lodged in the Candidates’ Section-house, 
and receives 15s. a week, together with a reasonable allowance of 
coal per week, or its equivalent in money. , 

The largest proportion of men in the force are, of course, 
Englishmen, those drawn from the rural districts being generally 
found both in physique and other qualities to make the best 
policemen. For some years past no Irishmen have been admitted, 
except under very special circumstances. Twenty years ago the 
Irishmen formed between 7 and 8 per cent. of the force, many 
holding high positions, but since the days of Fenianism this per- 
centage has steadily decreased. 

When a young constable is posted to a division he receives 24s. 
a week, and either.a supply of coals or a money equivalent. He 
is also supplied with an ample stock of uniform-clothing. On 
joining he gets two great coats, two tunics, a cape, two pairs of 
trousers, two pairs of boots, two helmets, a truncheon, and other 
appointments. These articles are in some cases renewed periodi- 
cally, and in others when worn out. The majority of single men 
have quarters in the section-houses and stations. In these, for 
the small sum of 1s. weekly, which is stopped from their pay, 
they have box, mess, library, and recreation-rooms. In the newer 
buildings there are bath-rooms, and the sleeping quarters are 
fitted up on the “cubicle” plan. In many of the recreation- 
rooms billiard tables are to be found, while boxing-gloves, single- 
sticks, and games are supplied to all. Moreover, for a subscription 
of a penny a month a constable has the advantage of a library 
supplied with newspapers and an ample stock of books, which 
may be taken out for home reading. From a constable’s pay 
a small sum—rather less than 2 per cent.—is deducted for 
superannuation, and 1s. for each day he is on the sick-list. These 
are all the stoppages, except for the lodgings provided him, unless 
he is unfortunate enough to have been fined for some breach 
of discipline. But the aggregate of these fines is very small. 

In 1887 they only amounted to £167 10s. 11d. 

After the constable has served three years he is promoted 
to the second class, and receives an additional 3s. a week; and 
after five years spent in that class— making eight in the foree— 
he is promoted to the first class, and receives a further rise of 3s., 

N.S, I. 2 
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making his pay 30s. weekly. On promotion to the rank of 
sergeant he receives for the first two years 34s., then 36s., until he 
has completed five years in the rank, when his pay is raised to 
38s. a week. There are three classes of inspectors, the pay of 
which ranges from £117 to £162 10s. per annum; while the chief 
inspectors receive £190. The sergeants and inspectors of the 
Criminal Investigation Department receive a higher scale of pay. 
That of the sergeants varies from £100 to £150; the inspectors 
from £150 to £280; while the chief inspectors rise to a maximum 
of £350. These are the ordinary rates of pay of the several ranks. 
There are, however, a few special rates paid to officers of the 
reserve and those employed on particular duties. The Superinten- 
dents receive salaries commencing at £300, and rising by £10 
a year to £400. In some instances they receive a good service 
allowance of £25 yearly, and the A Division superintendent has 
a further one of £50; so that the maximum salary obtainable is 
£475, The salaries of the Assistant Chief Constables range from 
£400 by £25 yearly to £600, and those of the Chief Constables 
from £600 by a similar yearly increase to £800. Two of the 
three Assistant Commissioners of Police enjoy salaries and emolu- 
ments of £1,250 a year each, and the third receives £1,100, while 
the salary and allowances of the Commissioner amount in the 
aggregate to £2,100. With the possibility of obtaining such 
salaries as £400, or even £800, the Metropolitan Police Force 
offers opportunities to an intelligent constable which would be 
open to him in few other walks of life. A constable may indeed 
be said to carry in his breast-pocket a chief constable’s bdton, 
for since the post of chief constable was created two officers have 
been promoted to that rank who joined the force originally as 
constables. 

If ill-health should overtake a constable, and he has served 
for fifteen years, he has a claim to a pension. This commences 
with ,Gths of his pay for fifteen years’ service, and increases with 
each additional year until on completion of twenty-eight years’ 
service the constable becomes entitled to a retiring allowance of 
;rds of his pay. For service of not less than five years, but under 
fifteen years, he receives a gratuity of one month’s pay for each 
year's service. The cost to the public of these pensions is a very 
serious item in Metropolitan Police expenditure. At the present 
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time there are about two pensioners for every seven men in the 
force, and the aggregate sum paid last year for pensions was 
£182,820, being an average of nearly £47 per pensioner. 

Yet with all the advantages—present and prospective—that 
the force offers, the constable’s lot is by no means an enviable one. 
Perhaps the most trying part of a policeman’s duty is the night 
work. During eight months out of every twelve he has to patrol 
his beat by night, exposed to all the variations of weather for 
which our climate is notorious. Were not the greatest possible 
care taken to select only healthy, strong men for police duty, their 
average sickness would be much greater than it is. But besides 
the diseases from exposure, the injuries and wounds received by 
the police tend greatly to increase the list of disabled men. Still, 
notwithstanding its hardships and risks, the service is undoubtedly 
growing in popularity. Ten years ago the voluntary resignations 
were 1°74 per cent. of the strength, whereas now they just fall 
short of 1 per cent. 

The duties entrusted to the Metropolitan Police by the Legis- 
lature have greatly increased since the first Police Act was passed 
in 1829. The list of routine duties which a constable on beat 
duty is expected to perform must, indeed, be rather appalling to 
a young officer. He has to see that all doors and windows of 
houses, ete., on his beat are duly fastened ; to see that. coal-holes, 
trap-doors, or other places about the footways are securely covered 
over, and to report when they are not so; to observe the conduct 
of suspicious persons, especially if they are seen carrying away 
parcels or bundles from houses. He is to keep a watchful eye 
upon public-houses; to report all nuisances and obstructions in 
the streets ; to watch the postal pillar-boxes; to report when street 
lamps are not properly lighted. He is also to report any nuisance 
from smoky chimneys; to report outbreaks of fire, and assist in 
their extinction before the arrival of the fire brigade; and to 
charge disorderly persons obstructing thoroughfares or causing 
breaches of the peace. Finally, he is to remove destitute persons 
to the workhouse; to render first aid to persons injured, and to 
carry them if necessary to the nearest hospital ; to stop runaway 
horses ; to seize stray dogs; and to take charge of lost children. 
Truly a formidable array of duties, all of which are to be per- 
formed with “ perfect command of temper.” 
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Perhaps one of the most dangerous services a constable is 
called upon to perform is the stopping of runaway horses. In 
1887, 265 policeman were commended for courage and promptitude 
in rendering such services, and of these about one out of every 
seven was injured. In carrying out such duties as these, however, 
the constable is encouraged by the knowledge that commendation 
and reward will surely follow courageous action. Rewards are 
granted from the police fund to officers for marked efficiency or 
bravery. There is also a Police Reward Fund at the disposal 
of the Chief Magistrate of Bow Street, from which substantial 
rewards of from £5 to £10 are granted in exceptional cases. Nor 
are the public slow to recognise acts of bravery on the part of 
police officers. Moreover, if a constable is partially or wholly 
incapacitated for work by injuries received when on duty, a 
pension is granted him commensurate with the circumstances 
of the case, but not exceeding the full pay he was receiving. 
Should he be killed or die from injuries received on duty, his 
widow receives a pension of £15, and each child an allowance 
of £2 10s. yearly up to the age of fifteen. In the case of officers 
above the rank of sergeant, the widow’s allowance is £25, and 
each child’s £5 a year. 

The unmeasured denouncement which the Metropolitan Police 
Force met with in its early days, and the frequently alleged 
tyrannical interference of the police with the liberty of the 
subject, rendered it necessary to proceed with the greatest 
caution with its extension. It was on this account, more than 
for any other reason, that the establishment of a separate detec- 
tive department was so long delayed. As time went on, the 
feeling against the police (much of which in those days was due 
to a certain section of the press) gradually subsided, and in 
August 1842 a modest beginning was made, and two inspectors 
and six sergeants, who had shown special aptitude in the 
detection of crime, were taken from the uniform police and 
attached to the headquarters at Scotland Yard. Additions were 
made to this small force from time to time, but the growth of 
the department was very slow, and twenty years ago it only 
numbered twenty-six officers. 

In 1869 it was decided to establish detective officers in the 
local divisions, and in July of that year 20 sergeants and 160 
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constables were apportioned among the various divisions, The 
system thus established, of having a small staff of twenty or 
thirty detectives under a superintendent at headquarters, and 
about a dozen attached to each division, who were under the 
separate control of the divisional superintendents, continued 
until the year 1877. In that year the conviction of three 
principal officers of the detective department at Scotland Yard 
for complicity in the Turf Fraud case led to a committee of 
inquiry, and it was in consequence of the report of this com- 


mittee that the whole of the detective police were formed into a | | 
separate department, and placed in charge of the Director of ‘| 
Criminal Investigations. With a few minor alterations, the 


system created in 1878 is identical with that in operation now, 
except that the post of Director has been abolished, his duties 
being:performed by a third Assistant-Commissioner of Police, | 

In addition to the detection of crime, many other duties, in- +) 
‘directly bearing on that branch of police business, are undertaken | 
by the Criminal Investigation Department. In a special branch 
w register is kept of habitual criminals, and also a classified il 
photographic album of criminals, to which all police officers and 1) 
warders of prisons have access. These have proved most useful, i} 
references to them constantly leading to the discovery of old oil” 
offenders among prisoners arrested. Instances are on record Ay 
where certain peculiarities in the mode of committing a burglary | 
or other crime have enabled the police, by searching these 
records, to form an accurate opinion of the offender, and his _ 
arrest and conviction have subsequently followed. 4) 

During recent years many special calls have been made upon 
the detective police of the metropolis, more especially in connection 
with matters arising out of the state of Ireland, such as the | 
dynamite outrages. The clever way in which the Irish Americans, Hh 
who visited the metropolis a year or two ago for the purpose of : 
perpetrating further outrages, were watched and checkmated, 
did infinite credit to Mr. Monro and Chief Constable Williamson, 
as well as to the officers directly employed on this dangerous 
duty. 

The cost of the Metropolitan Police is borne partly by the 
Treasury and partly by the ratepayers of the metropolis, the 
ageregate of the Treasury contribution and the parish rate being 
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limited to 9d. in the pound on the ratable value of the Metro- 
politan Police district. At present the Treasury contributes a 
sum equivalent to 4d. in the pound, and the remaining 5d. is 
levied by rate on the parishes. The total expenditure in 1887-8 
amounted to £1,753,237. This sum, however, included the 
repayment of a temporary loan of £188,000 borrowed for the 
purposes of the new Police Offices, and certain other items 
for building new stations and purchasing the freeholds of 
stations, amounting in the aggregate to £55,378. Deducting 
these two sums, the expenditure fairly applicable to the year was 
£1,509,859. Twenty years ago, excluding similar capital charges, 
the expenditure was £781,912, or not much more than half what 
it is now, although the strength of the force during that period 
has only risen by 57 per cent., or, in round numbers, from 8,900 
to 14,000 men. In fact, while the cost per 100 houses in 1868 
was £140; it is now £174. The following comparative table 
between the expenditure in 1868-9 and that in 1887-8 gives ° 
in a concise form the increase under the chief heads of ex- 
penditure :— 

















1868-9. 1887-8. 
Total. Rate per man. Total. Rate per man. 
£ & 8s. d. £ £ s. d. 
Administrative charges...... 22,247 _& 2h Samerecsrery’> 54,328 3.17 10 
Pay of the force .............0. | Gee, rere ea 1,100,617 7817 0 
Clothing and equipment ... 48,140 BGM Bi | ncediceis 68,520 418 2 
Superannuation charge ...... 49,457 Se SS ae 140,944 10 2 0O 
Other expenses ..........000+. Se ee OD ccwtuiece 145,450 10 8 5 
BOABL COM. .credsevess (2% > gt: ae | SS 4 £1,509,859 £108 3 5* 











The chief facts to be gathered from this table are—(1) that the 
charge for administration has increased by £32,081, or over 144 





* According to a parliamentary return issued in August 1887 of the cost of police 
in the large boroughs in Great Britain, the average cost per man of the Metropolitan 
Police is given as £98 12s. 10d. This, however, is misleading. In order to arrive 
at this average, the expenditure for rent, rates, and taxes, as well as that for new 
buildings, is deducted from the total cost, and also the sum received for the police 
employed at public departments and by private persons, the average being arrived at 
by dividing the balance by the number of police employed on ordinary duties. As 
the charge for the police specially employed exceeds the cost of such police, it is 
obvious that the average cost given in this return falls below the actual amount, even 
without taking into consideration the expenditure for rent, rates, and taxes, for the 
exclusion of which there seems no justification. 
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per cent., the increase per man being at the rate of 56 per cent. ; 
(2) that the average cost per man for pay has risen by 
£14 19s, 8d., or 23°4 per cent.; (3) that the cost of superannua- 
tion shows an increase per man of £4 11s., or 82 per cent.; and 
(4) that the total average cost per constable has increased by 
£20 7s. 6d., or 23 per cent. It is, perhaps, inevitable that the 
charge for superannuation, which represents the deficiency of the 
police superannuation fund, should increase up to a certain point 
in a much greater ratio than the numbers of the force, but there 
must surely be something wrong when the cost of administration 
for a body of 14,000 men comes to 56 per cent. more per head 
than the sum needed for one of 9,000. It seems that in salaries 
alone the increase under this head in twenty years has been only 
a little short of 120 per cent., nearly two-thirds of which increase 
has arisen during the last ten years. 

In such a large force as the Metropolitan Police there must, of 
course, be some black sheep; but it is unjust, as its critics are 
so ready to do, to condemn the whole force as untrustworthy or 
inefficient for the faults of the few. It may be safely assumed 
that every care is taken to admit only men of undoubted good 
character into the force. If, therefore, they fail as a body to 
do their duty, the fault does not rest with the men themselves, 
but with those responsible for their training, organisation, and 
administration.* 

Excepting in the case of the riots in February 1886, when 
they were caught napping, the Metropolitan Police authoritie; 
deserve every praise for the manner in which they have dealt 
with the attempts to create disturbance, whether made by Reform 
League agitators, as in 1868, or by the Socialists and their allies 
in 1887. This has been fully recognised by all but a very 
unimportant section of the community in the metropolis, and Sir 
Charles Warren has no justification whatever for assuming, as he 
does in his article in Murray's Magazine, that, with regard to 
the Trafalgar Square disturbances, it was only late in the day 

* Sir Charles Warren took a different view to this. In an order issued to the 
police, which the Home Secretary subsequently repudiated in the House of Commons, 
he said, “‘ The police are drawn from the public, and are a selected body. Those who 
fail to do their duty, and are discovered, are returned to the ranks of the public. If, 


therefore, these allegations recently made against the police are in any way correct, 
they reflect with still greater force upon the public.” 
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that “a portion of the public saw the danger ahead and rallied to 
the support of the police.” 

But while the late Chief Commissioner dealt effectively enough 
with the attempts at street rioting, he seems to have entirely lost 
sight of some of the most important police functions, such as the 
prevention of crime and the protection of property. There are, 
of course, certain crimes, such as embezzlement, larcenies by 
servants, frauds, etc., that the police are powerless to prevent, 
and in forming a comparison between the results obtained by 
the police now with those at a previous period, only such 
offences as the police have any reasonable means of prevent- 
ing should be considered. Thus, the total number of felonies 
committed in the metropolis in 1887 show a marked decrease 
when compared with the number of such offences ten or twenty 
years ago. The proportion of felonies to 1,000 of the population 
in 1868 was 6°29; in 1878, 48; and in 1887, 3°65. But if the 
statistics of crimes which it is the first duty of the police to 
prevent, such as burglary, housebreaking, and breaking into 
shops, are examined, a considerable increase, instead of a decrease, 
will be observed. In 1878 the police reported 1,979 cases of 
burglary and house and shop-breaking. In the next year the 
number fell to 1,205, and between 1880 and 1885 it averaged 
1,822. In 1886 the number of burglaries, etc., rose to 2,066, and 
in 1887 to 2,285, or to considerably higher a figure than that in 
any of the previous nine years. In respect to offences of this 
kind, the Metropolitan Police District seems far less secure than 
other parts of the kingdom. The judicial statistics for 1886-7 
show, indeed, that 442 per cent. of the cases of burglary and 
housebreaking that occurred in England and Wales in that year 
were committed in the metropolis.* Shops seemed more secure, 
as the percentage of shop-breaking offences in the metropolis was 
28°7 of the total number. The proportion of arrests for such 


* From the judicial statistics for 1886-7, it appears that the number of known 
criminals at large in the metropolis is only about 2,400, or about a fourteenth part of 
the whole of the criminal classes known to the police in England and Wales. In the 
metropolis there are about five constables to each person of known or suspected bad. 
character, as compared with two constables to every three of the criminal classes in the 
county and borough police districts. And yet the protection afforded by the Metro- 


politan Police falls far below that afforded by the police of those districts where the 
criminal classes are much more numerous. 
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offences as burglary and housebreaking also seems singularly 
small, the average during 1886 and 1887 being only 357 for 
2,175 cases, or 16°43 per cent.; whereas the average for all 
felonies was 63°57. The convictions obtained in the case of 
burglaries, house and shop-breaking, averaged 73°14 of the 
apprehensions, a slightly better result than that obtained for all 
felonies. But, after all, it seems that only one burglar or house- 
breaker is convicted for eight offences committed. 

It is clear that a sufficiently watchful eye has not been kept, 
during the last year or so, on such matters as these, Possibly 
Sir Charles Warren was too much engaged in consolidating the 
police orders, and attending to other routine matters, to bestow 
much thought upon the criminal statistics of his department. He 
recently, indeed, made the strange admission that he had never 
visited the various divisions of the force during his two and & 
half years’ tenure of office! 

Although there is a noticeable falling off in the general 
efficiency “of the Metropolitan Police, there is certainly no need 
for any sweeping scheme of reorganization, The difficulties that 
arose between Sir Charles Warren and the Home Secretary were 
purely personal ones. The late Commissioner was, by tempera- 
ment, quite unfitted for a post in which tact, good-temper, and 
indifference to hostile criticism are most essential qualities for its 
holder to possess, It was his misfortune, too, to have to deal 
with a Secretary of State who has shown himself to be exceed- 
ingly weak and vacillating. But while no general reorganization 
of the force is wanted, several changes in its administration are 
much needed. 

Sir Richard Mayne was always anxious to undertake any new 
duties in connection with the management or security of the 
metropolis that were proposed, whether they pertained to police 
duties or not. This led to the Metropolitan Police being 
hampered with a host of miscellaneous duties, which they had 
far better have been without. Such duties as those imposed by 
the Acts relating to smoke nuisances, and the inspection of 
common lodging-houses, should be transferred to the new County 
Council for London. The police might also be relieved of those 
appertaining to the licensing of public carriages; but it would 
be as well that they should retain in their hands the licensing of 
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the drivers and conductors, and the Lost Property Office. Again, 
the management and control of the police at the royal dockyards 
is entirely outside the duties strictly belonging to the Commis- 
sioner of Police. Although by no means conducive to economy 
or proper supervision, this arrangement is, perhaps, a convenient 
one to the Admiralty; but it is certainly not a good one for the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. The difficulty in connection 
with making a change is that it would reduce the emoluments of 
the Commissioner by £300, and those of two Assistant-Commis- 
sioners by £150 a year each, these being the allowances paid by 
the Admiralty to cover their travelling expenses when visiting 
the dockyards. Seeing how much time they must waste in 
travelling between London and such places as Devonport, 
Portsmouth, or Pembroke, it would be better to give the 
Commissioner and the Assistant-Commissioners some equivalent 
in salary in exchange for these allowances; and to appoint a 
separate officer to superintend the dockyard police. Apart from 
its inconvenience, the existing arrangement places the Commis- 
sioners in a very invidious position, as they cannot possibly 
spend anything like £600 a year between them in travelling 
expenses without seriously neglecting the duties they have to 
perform in the metropolis. 

It is of course absolutely necessary that any one appointed to 
the post of superintendent of a division should possess a thorough 
knowledge of police duty. But it is a question whether the 
appointment of younger men of some social position to such 
posts would not give better results than those attained under 
the existing system of invariably taking the superintendents 
from the ranks of the police. Some twenty years of laborious 
routine duty (which is about the average service a superin- 
tendent has before promotion to that rank) is not calculated 
to produce the most efficient head of a division consisting 
of from six hundred to seven hundred men. There is a great 
want of initiative power among the present superintendents, and 
many of them are lacking in bodily activity. The salaries paid 
them are ample enough to attract gentlemen of the same social 
status as those who now fill the posts of Chief Constables in 
rural and other districts. This is a reform that would have to be 
carried out gradually. Butthe experiment is well worth making. 
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There is certainly ample reason for complaint of the excessive 
cost of the Metropolitan Police. The increase under the head 
of administration which has risen so enormously of late should 
be cut down. It was recently claimed on behalf of Sir Charles 
Warren that he had decentralized the business of administration 
so greatly that his work could be got through in two hours a 
day. But if this were so, surely the cost of his administration 
should show a reduction instead of a very large increase. 

Considering how much the cost of living has been reduced 
of late years, it is a question whether some extravagance has 
not been shown in the pay of the force, the heaviest item 
of police expenditure. Under any circumstances, the men 
provided with quarters should be charged an adequate rent, 
especially as large sums are now being spent in building addi- 
tional barracks for them on expensive sites. The sum of one 
shilling a week paid by single men for the very ample accommo- 
dation provided them in these buildings is absurdly small. It 
would be no hardship to them if the rent was advanced to two 
shillings weekly. By this means the police fund would gain 
some £6,000 or £7,000 a year. 

The detective department since its reorganization in 1878 has 
worked fairly well all round, and in some branches it has been 
particularly successful. In the interests of coherent administra- 
tion it is absolutely necessary that the Criminal Investigation 
Department should remain under the control of the Commissioner 
of Police, who is the responsible statutory authority. This, of 
course, does not mean that the Commissioner of Police himself 
should personally direct the work of his department. A wise 
Commissioner, while taking an interest in its efficient working, 
would gladly leave the rest to his subordinate. There is no 
need for him to be constantly seeking to assert his authority over 
the latter. Without good manners and reasonable concession to 
the views of those who have to work under him, no Commissioner 
could expect the wheels of his department to run smoothly. 
There is clearly no ground for making any change in the relative 
positions of the Chief Commissioner and the officer responsible 
for the Criminal Investigation Department. Much has been 
written recently of the folly of creating detectives by the simple 
expedient of putting an ordinary constable into plain clothes. 
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Sir Charles Warren’s rule, that a man must serve three years 
in the ranks to qualify himself for the position of detective, is 
of course utterly indefensible, and is not likely to be retained 
for a day under so capable an officer as his successor. But the 
truth is the majority of the detectives have never served in this 
way. The practice of placing a certain number of the ordinary 
patrols into plain clothes in the winter months has probably led 
to the idea that all detectives are simply “unfrocked” constables. 

During his short term of office Sir Charles Warren appointed 
three Chief Constables and two Assistant-Chief Constables, all 
of whom were military men, and with one exception entirely 
wanting in any previous police experience. These Chief and 
Assistant-Chief Constables form a very necessary link between the 
Commissioner and the police. But in a force where seven out of 
ten of the headquarters staff are military men, especially if the 
Chief Commissioner forms one of these seven, military ideas are 
sure to predominate; and the sense of personal responsibility, 
which it is so important to encourage, will soon disappear. The 
police force is not over-drilled, it is true, but for the past two 
years it has been suffering from militarism on the brain. Con- 
stables are even instructed to salute commissioned officers of the 
Army and Navy. It was a grave mistake to add so largely to 
the military element in the force, and steps should be taken to 
reduce this as soon as possible to a minimum; but even under 
the civilian rule of the new Commissioner it will probably be 
some time before the military habits which have been so unwisely 
implanted in the force are thoroughly eradicated. 

But whatever may be the shortcomings of their rulers, the 
Metropolitan Police themselves are a fine, good-tempered, and 
intelligent body of men, and one that London may well be proud 
of. The fierce light that beats upon a throne fades before that 
which the Metropolitan Police have to work under. The whole 
population of the metropolis may be said to be reporters for the 
newspapers ; and any act of undue interference, any neglect of 
duty, however trivial, on the part of the police, is at once given 
publicity in the columns of the press. In fact, to the intelligent 
vigilance of the press in years gone by much of the steady 
improvement of the police is due. Careful inquiries were made 
into the truthfulness of all statements reflecting on the police. 
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Ascertained defects in the system were thus corrected, and the 
inefficient or unworthy members of the force got rid of. 

The Commissioner who unwisely endeavours to publicly answer 
every slander or sensational article in the lower-class papers, 
unconsciously becomes the advocate of the force, instead of 
utilizing the charges made as a means of testing the efficiency 
of the men.under his command. Happily Mr. Munro, the new 
Chief Commissioner, is not likely to follow Sir Charles Warren in 
so undignified a proceeding ; and with the removal of the friction, 
which seems to follow Sir Charles like a shadow wherever he 
goes, there is a fair prospect of the fine material of the force being 
utilized to the best advantage in the future, 



















































A JUDGH’S LEGACY. 
By WALTER 8. SICHEL. 


“ Tudicis officium est ut res ita tempora rerum. 
Querere.. . .”—OVID, Trist. I. i. 37. 


A GREAT judge resembles in one important respect a great actor. 
Though eminently before the public in his lifetime, he is not 
popular with posterity. When the generation who have listened 
and remembered pass away, a few stale anecdotes, a few formal 
portraits, alone survive. The profession quote, historians record, 
and the name remains, but its influence has disappeared ; for 
indeed the usefulness of public servants depends not merely on 
their special aptitudes, but on their power of bringing them 
home to their audience. The tragedian, whose refined mannerisms 
are addressed to a coterie; the statesman, whose language is 
mainly that of political economy; the judge, who is merely the 
servant of scientific phrases, can never, however eminent, be of the 
first rank; and yet, as I have said, this very essence of their 
greatness is as evanescent as those it benefits. Who can revive the 
emotions aroused by the performances of Rachel? The speeches 
of Grattan may be read; but their soul, the voice, the gestures, 
have irrevocably departed. The decisions of a great judge are 
reported in print; but the public, for whose advantage they were 
pronounced, ignore them, and they are forgotten, except by the 
lawyers. 


These remarks apply especially to Sir George Jessel. Every 
one is acquainted with the maxim about Socrates. He brought 
philosophy down from heaven, The late Master of the Rolls, 
in like manner, brought equity home to all the world. Freed 
from dry technicalities, which he had mastered and adapted 
to the altered conditions of our century, great principles seemed 
in his court to live and move and have their being. He was, 
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par excellence, the people’s judge, and now that his bust has 
recently been unveiled in the Law Courts, it may prove not 
inappropriate to recall and record some of his wisest, his most 
trenchant, his most humorous sayings. 

One of his happiest literary characteristics was his ready use 
of analogies. It is a legal truism that metaphors are misleading, 
but similes, at any rate, he employed with a force that convinced 
the barrister because of his learning, and the layman despite his 
ignorance. | 

Every one recollects the case of The Emma Silver Mining Co. 
v. Grant,* where the promoters of a company chose to profit by 
a purchase on its behalf. Sir George Jessel, discussing whether 
they were legally a fraud, remarked :— 


“T will put the following case:—An agent for the purchaser of a horse, say 
his groom, goes to the vendor of the horse, and says : ‘ What will you take for it ?’ 
The vendor says, ‘I will take £100.’ ‘No,’ says the agent, ‘ Make it the £120, and 
we will divide the £20. I will take £10, and you will take £10: make out a 
contract for the sale at £120.’ The vendor, who is as much a rogue as the agent, 
agrees to this, and makes out a contract for £120, Thereupon, the agent goes to 
the purchaser, and says, ‘I had to give £120 for the horse; I could not get it for 
less ;’ here is the receipt, and he induces the purchaser to hand him £120, of which 
he pays £110 to the vendor, and retains £10 for himself. Is that transaction to be 
characterised as a fraud on the purchaser, or is it not? . . . How does that trans- 
action differ from the case I have put, except that the sums in the one case are 
much larger than those in the other. You have only to substitute ‘mine’ for 
‘horse,’ £100,000 for £10, and these great financial agents for the groom, and 
the two cases are substantially identical.” 


Again, in the Singer Sewing Machinef case, where it was 
sought by the Singer Company to establish that the sale by 
another maker of machines, advertised undisguisedly as of his 
own manufacture, but under a name similar to the Company’s, 


was an infringement of their patent. Sir George Jessel thus 
illustrated his argument :— 


“‘ Suppose we have wines, You have a wine which is a manufactured wine, say 
champagne. ... You have Moet’s champagne, Pommery and Greno’s champagne, 
Roéderer’s champagne. Their champagnes are known throughout the world as 
excellent wines in their way. Another man sects up as a champagne maker, not in 
France, but in Germany, and manufactures a wine, now well known in the market, 
called Gernan champagne. ... They ar2 as follows :—The Moet champagne: 
No. 1; the Pommery and Greno champagne, No. 2; and the Réderer champagne; 
No. 3. Could anybody say that a pero.i rmading that statement would buy that 





* 17Ch. D. 155, + 2 Ch. D, 447, 
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man’s champagne as being the genuine champagne, made in Champagne, by the 
various makers I have named? I am not, as I consider, to decide cases in favour of 
fools or idots, but in favour of ordinary English people, who understand English 
when they see it, and are not deceived by any difference in type, but who have 
before them a very plain statement.” 


It was by such homely exposition that he justified his own 
statement. 

“T never desire to decide a case on technicalities alone.” * 
Again, in determining that the test whether a gift to the poor 
was “charitable” or not, was to be found in the class of its 
recipients, he remarked, “ How could a gift to the poorest of the 
Dukes of Northumberland be a charity ?”’ + 


Or, once more, in defining a solicitor’s liability on his accept- 
ance of a retainer :— 


“ If a man engages to carry a box of cigars from London to Birmingham, it is an 
entire contract, and he cannot throw the cigars out of the carriage halfway there, 
and ask for half the money. Or if a shoemaker agrees to make a pair of shoes, he 
cannot offer you one shoe and ask you to pay half the price. That is intelligible. 
In my opinion, in the case of a solicitor, there is not an implied contract of that 
kind. ... Jt is not within the doctrine of entire contract, because itis not within 
the mischief of it.”t 


Instances, however, of this, among lawyers, rare faculty of apt 
and suggestive comparison might be needlessly multiplied ; suffice 
it to say, that the late Master of the Rolls was as competent to 
cletect a false as to originate a true analogy. In the famous Skate 
Patent Case,§ for example, criticising an expert’s|| evidence, he 
says :— 


“The witness stated he had a peculiar faculty for seeing from a drawing things 
other people did not see, and he likened it to a man who could read music at 
sight . . . as compared to the ordinary mortal, who enjoys no such privilege. But 
again, as I have said before, some people have said that what he thinks is perception 
is invention. In fact, he described it as ‘intuitive perception,’ a peculiar power, 
Many people would call that the power of supplementing by invention what the 
drawing disclosed to ordinary persons,” 


His lucidity was of a nature quite remarkable, depending not 


* Hawley v. Steele, 6 Ch. D. 525. 

+ A. H. G. v. The Duke of Northumberland, 7 Ch. D. 749. 

t Hall v. Barker, 9 Ch. D. 545. 

§ Plimpton v. Malcolmson, 3 Ch. D. 568 

| I may add that the late Master of the Rolls participated somewhat in the opinion 
of “ experts’ entertained by the great Maule, who divideed witnesses into “ Liars,” 
“ Double-d-d liars, and—“ Experts.” 
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merely on a mind keenly legal, but on a good sense, a good 
humour, a knowledge of the world appreciative and sympathetic. 
In the celebrated case of Jn re The Campden Charities,* where 
a scheme of the Charity Commissioners for re-settling the applica- 
tion of Lady Campden’s bequest, dating from the year 1643, after 
being in effect disallowed by Vice-Chancellor Hall, came before 
the Court of Appeal, Sir George Jessel having pointed out, as 
regarded the moneys devoted to apprenticing poor lads, that 
apprenticeship was then by law compulsory, whereas now “ times 
have changed,— ideas have changed . . . all that legislation has 
been repealed,” proceeded to consider the cy prés treatment of 

“Five pounds a year to be distributed in two half-yearly payments to the poor 
(of Kensington) alone, and in the church or porch thereof. That means 50s, 
each half-year to be paid in money, in shillings, and sixpences, and half-crowns, 
to the poor people of the village who come to church; that is the practice in many 
parishes in England, and it is a practice which I think would be more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. There is no doubt that it tends to demoralise 
the poor, and benefit no one. With our present ideas on the subject, our present 
experience, which has been gathered as the result of very careful inquiries by 


various committees and commissions on the state of the poor in England, we know 
that the extension of doles is simply the extension of mischief.” 


This style and quality are as effectively exercised whether the 
sphere of their operation be club etiquette, company law, 
commercial morality, or the betting-ring. The cause célébre of 
Dawkins v. Antrobus ft brought a club regulation, empowering 
any twenty members to certify that in their opinion the conduct 
of a member was “injurious to the interests of the club,” before 
the court. The argument that the “conduct” must be considered 
as reasonably censurable before action could be taken was 
thus upheld by him :— 


“Tt is to be observed that this does not rest on the opinion of the committee, 
because it says that any twenty members of the club may certify. ... Is it to be 
supposed that the members of the Travellers’ Club intended that if twenty members. 
sent in a letier stating that one of the members of the club had been seen in the 
park day after day driving with a woman of bad character, that they could ask the 
committee to take that into their consideration, and expel him from the club... 
or if a member was seen in the betting-ring, or was constantly seen doing that. 
which is contrary to good morals, making bets in public, and even notoriously 
associated with people that so behaved, is it to be supposed that they could there- 
upon request the committee to call a general meeting to consider his conduct 
and expel him? To my mind such a proposition is simply extravagant.” 





* 18 Ch. D. 310, + 17 Ch, D, 615, 
N.S. I. 3 
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And, in finally deciding not merely that the club was within 
its rule, but unmaliciously so, he concluded :— 

“He may have been, and probably was, a very unpopular member, otherwise 
he would not have been expelled at all ; but, besides that, one might expect at the 
hands of Englishmen, and especially English gentlemen, who are always lovers of 
fair play, that which would certainly entitle him to, and secure for him the support of 
all those who were impartial, if they had thought it was a case in which he was the 
aggrieved party, and not the aggressor.”’ 

The same clear-sightedness also enabled him to dispel the 
misconceptions, sometimes prevalent in courts of justice, with 
regard to commercial relations. This is well illustrated by a 
case * where a shareholder charged the accountants of a company 
with misrepresentation. He thus interprets the defendant’s 
letter which accompanied the impugned prospectus. 

“Tt was signed ‘ Chadwick, Adamson, Collier, & Co.,’ the name of the firm. What 
does it mean? It means, I think, that they are financial agents, known to be such, 
and they had taken it up, They are not the vendors. ‘ The vendors have agreed 
to sell on the fair and reasonable valuations made under our own instructions,’ — 
‘our own’ as distinguished from the vendors. What are they? They are financial 
agents ; evidently they are the agents of the vendors. They are bringing it out. 
They had, in fact, a commission. That is not apparent, but from the known 
position of these people everybody must have understood it. They say ‘ our friends.’ 
What does that mean? Everybody, I should have thought, acquainted with 
commerce, knows that that is the civil way of describing your customers, or 
business connections, People acquainted with commercial literary language, know 
that there is nothing more civil in this world than the terms used by merchants and 
people engaged in business. They always call their customers their friends, and 
they generally have great pleasure in accepting or giving an order, and 80 on,” 

His wisdom in this regard was apt to be terse. “ Solicitors,’’ he 
exclaimed, “are not always good business men.’ f “If I were 
to decide in accordance with it” (the judgment of a new 
Chancellor), he remarked on a copyright suit, “I should, in my 
opinion, be virtually overruling the Act.” “I shall be more 
anxious,’ he once summarized the case,f{ “to find reasons to 
trounce a rogue than I should be to find reason to rob an honest 
man.”’ 

It was in these very issues of commercial morality, in the just 
equipoise of the scales between the new requirements of a com- 
plicated civilisation and the ancient principles of fair dealing, 
that he was perhaps greatest; it would be scarcely too much to 

* Smith v. Chadwick, 20 Ch. D. 27. 


| Ex parte Russell, 19 Ch. D. 597. 
t Walter v. Howe, 17 Ch. D. 708. 
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say that he shares with the late Lord Justice James the honour 
of having made company law. In selection under this head I 
suffer from an embarrassment of riches, but there is a fine 
example in a well-known case* where a company was held 
entitled to rescission of a contract on the ground of the fraud 
of its promoters. The argument that such a rescission would 
involve the return of more than the property’s value to the 
shareholders among others who had actually winked at the 
transaction is thus rebuked : — 

“ ,.. That argument goes too far, because it would apply to a case of the 
grossest fraud in every instance in which one or more of the actual shareholders 
of a company took part in that fraud. If the argument were once allowed to prevail! 
it would only be necessary to corrupt one single shareholder in order to prevent a 
company from ever setting the contract aside. . . . The doctrine of this Court has 


never been to hold its hand and avoid doing justice in favour of the innocent 
because it cannot apportion the punishment fully against the guilty.” 


His diatribe against the false weights of unfair commercia! 
customs in Williamson v. Barbour may be still said to re-echo 
throughout the land; yet he was unsentimentally impartial, 
never allowing himself to be seduced, so to speak, from law by 
equity. Where; the point was, whether money lent to pay a 
bet was a debt provable in bankruptcy, he at once turns to the 
statute of William IV., and asks whether the money was 
knowingly lent or advanced for gaming or betting :— 


“ |. . The object of the Act was to prevent gaming or betting from taking 
place, to deter people from committing the illegal act: but in the present cas: 
the mischief had been completed; the illegal act had been carried out before th: 
money was lent.” 

“We cannot allow this sort of thing,” was his characteristic 
treatment of a hard case. 

“T agree that if we were to listen.to our feelings of compassion, or benevolence. 
or charity, we should naturally wish to confirm the decision, but we must not allow 
our feelings to override the law.” t 

The self-same directness of view, fixed on the complexities of 
the law, enabled him to turn the water of words into the wine 
of facts. The following is his account of the rationale of 
“composition with creditors ” :— 





* New Sombrero, etc., Co. rv. Erlanger, 5 Ch, D. 114. 
+ Ex parte Pyke, In re Lyster, 8 Ch. D, 757. 
{ Ex parte Russell, 31 W. R. 442 
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“ According* to English common law a creditor might accept anything in 
satisfaction of his debt except a less amount of money. He might take a horse, 
or a canary, or a tom-tit if he chose, and that was accord and satisfaction ; but by a 
most extraordinary peculiarity of the English common law he could not take 
19s, 6d. in the pound: that was nudum factum. Therefore, although the creditor 
might take 19s, 6d., yet if the debtor did not give him a canary together with his 
19s, 6d. there was no accord and satisfaction. That was one of the mysteries of 
English common law. But, that being so, there came a class of arrangements 
between the debtors and creditors, by which a debtor who was unable to pay in 
full offered a composition ;... it was felt to be a very absurd thing that the 
creditors could not bind themselves to take less than the amount of their debts, 
or it might be that the debtor was in such a position that if the creditors took less 
than their debts he would have something over for himself, and exert himself to 
pay the dividend. . . . Therefore it was necessary to bind the creditors, and as 
every debtor had not a stock of canary birds or tom-tits or rubbish of that kind 
to add to his dividend, it was felt desirable to bind the creditors in a sensible 
way.” 


Or again; mark his homethrust at a skilful attempt of an 


advocate to evade the consequences of his clients’ partner- 
ship :— 

“Tt was said ... that they never intended to be partners. What they did 
not intend to do was to incur the liability of partners, If intending to be a 
partner is intending to take the profit, then they did intend to be partners, If 
intending to see that money was applied for that purpose and no other, and to 
exercise an efficient control over it, so that they might have brought an action to 
restrain it from being’otherwise applied and so forth, was intending to be partners, 
then they did intend to be partners.” 


This is different to the dialect of professional mystery. We 
are at once outside the meshes and within the purview of the 
law. His aptitude for the analysis of facts is well known; it 
was the same as regards words. The meaning of the word 
“repairs,” in an award under an Inclosure Act, was under 
discussion, 


** Now it was conceded,” said the late Master of the Rolls, “ to be a principle of 
law that the grantee of a right of way has a right to enter upon the land of the 
grantor, over which the way extends, for the purpose of making the grant effective. 
That includes not only keeping the road in repair, but the right of making a road. 
If you grant to me over a field a right of carriage-way to my house, I may enter 
upon your field and make over it a carriage-way sufficient to support the ordinary 
traffic of a carriage; otherwise the grant is of no use to me, because my carriage 
would sink upto the naves of the wheels in a week or two of wet weather. It 
cannot be contended that the word ‘repair’ in such a case is limited to making 
good the defect of the original soil by subsidence.” t 





* Couldrey rv. Bartrum, 19 Ch. D. 399. 
+ Pooley r. Driver, 5 Ch. D. 483. 
{ Newcome v. Coulson, 5 Ch. D. 143. 
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At another time, the moot-point being whether an instrument 
were a bond or a mortgage, he thus dealt with it :— 


“There are two terms by which English lawyers designate bonds . . . one is 
bond, the other is obligation : oddly enough we generally use the term bond to 
distinguish the instrument, and the terms derived from obligation, or from 
‘ oblige,’ to distinguish the parties to it. We speak of a bond and of the obligor 
or obligee of a bond, but still the word obligation denotes a bond as well.”* 


Many other instances might be added. His outspokenness, 
about such portions of the law itself as he considered ill-founded 
has actually, and, it is hoped, still may, lead to legislative reform. 
It is a significant fact that the feudal anomaly which beset the 
law of “contingent remainders” was removed very shortly after 
a decisive criticism by him of the subject;f the doctrine of 
“separate use ”"—ever the equitable minister of woman’s emanci- 
pation—he expanded in an important judgment to its logical 
possibilities; and in a more recent decision$ he has indicated an 
amendment which might well be fulfilled :— 


“It has always appeared to me that the doctrine of the English law as to non- 
payment of money—the general rule being that you cannot recover damages 
because it is not paid by a certain day—is not quite consistent with reason. A 
man may be utterly ruined by the non-payment of a sum of money on a given 
day ; the damages may be enormous, and the other party may be wealthy. How- 
ever, that is our law; if, however, it were not our law, the absurdity would be 
apparent,” 

This quotation points to a vein which I have reserved for the 
last, though it cannot, especially in the face of his being a, judge, 
be regarded as the least of his merits—I mean his humour. It 
was of what I may term the Dutch school—broad, genuine, 
forcible, sometimes even boisterous :— 

‘*So far as it bears on the point,” 
he rejoined to a counsel who persisted in pressing a meaningless 
authority, 

“‘it is against you.” || “The question in this_case,” 
was once his exordium, { 


‘‘is raised by reason of some obscure dicta in some musty old law books about the 
power of an administrator durante minore etate.” “Iam sorry to say,” 





* Norton v. Florence, etc., Co., 7 Ch. D, 337. 
+ Cunliffe ». Brancker, 3 Ch. D, 399. 

{ Cooper v. Macdonald, 6 Ch. D, 288, 

§ Wallis v. Smith, 21 Ch, D, 257. 

|| Thomas v. Patent, etc., Co., 17 Ch. D. 253, 
q Cope r. Cope, 16 Ch. D. 52. 
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he in a later case began, 


“the time of the Court has been consumed for a whole day on what I will admit 
to be a very interesting argument, showing great antiquarian and legal research, 
on the question as to whether a judge who pronounced a sentence which is not 
otherwise found fault with was sitting in the right room.”* “The same principle 
would follow,” 


was his illustration in unravelling a knotty point of bequest 
construction. 


“ Tf a man give a flock of sheep to be delivered to A. B. on his attaining twenty- 
one, I suppose the intermediate increase of the flock would pass. Nobody could say 
that the lambs which were born meantime fell into the general estate of the 
testator.”’+ 

“Tt is difficult,” 


he commented on another will,t 


“from the will we have in Hughes v. Pritchard, because there it was, ‘As to 
my estate which God has been pleased in His good providence to bestow upon 
me, I do make and ordain this to be my last will and testament, as follows.’ 
.. +I read that to mean, I do by this my will dispose of all my estate real and 
personal ; I intend to do it, and I give it as follows. . . . I should like the old. 
lady to go free just as much as the county court judge,”’ 


he remarked in an adverse decision. 
“ This is undoubtedly a new case,” 
he leads off yet again. 


‘‘and, like most new cases under the statute, in my opinion, it is one of those 
cases which was not foreseen by the draughtsman, or, as we generally say, the 
Legislature.” § 


“ This case,” 


he opened on another occasion, 


‘reminds me of one in which I likened the plaintiff's case to a colander, because 
it was so full of holes ; || 


and he thus humorously, in a dry lawsuit, sets forth the facts: 


“It appears that a person of the name of Eicke, in the year 1868, had some con- 
versation with a New Zealand savage, who could neither read nor write, and who 
is described in the documents to which: I am going to refer as an. illiterate 
person, and who, apparently, was unable to understand English, for that document 
was interpreted to him. What the New Zealand savage was entitled to does not 
appear, but a document called a deed was produced, dated the 30th November, 





* Comber r. De la Bere, 22 Ch. D. 338. 
+ Long v. Ovenden, 16 Ch. D. 694. 
t Methuen’s v. Blore’s Contract, ib. 699. 
§ Eager v. Furnival, 17 Ch. D. 18. 
|| Ha parte Russell, 31 W. R. 443. 
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1868, and made between the New Zealander, who is described as an aboriginal 
native of New Zealand, of the one part, and William Eicke, of the other part.” * 

I may be allowed to supplement these reported instances by 
two occurrences very shortly before his death, both strongly 
typical of justice “done in the gate.” 

One was a case where the so-called practice of the Divorce 
Court was under review. These appeals from this to that 
tribunal are new-fangled, and for a year have spread consterna- 
tion in that nest of separate procedure. On this occasion the fair 
appellant, who sought leave to petition for perpetual alimony, 
appeared in person. “Let me look at the statute,” ejaculated 
the late Master of the Rolls. “Give me a principle why the 
words granting a discretion to the judge should not be followed.” 
“Invariable practice of the court,” hesitatingly and delicately 
suggested the counsel. “Give me a principle,’ thundered Sir 
George. It was an awful moment. “ Invariable practice of the 
court,” agonizedly reiterated counsel. “Why, how can the 
discretion have been exercised at all, if your practice be in- 
variable?” was the retort. 

The other was a scene still more dramatic. An aged lady, 
armed with the plumes and reticule that stamp the female 
litigant, rushed into the Court of Appeal. “ Well, ma’am, and 
what do you want?” he colloquially demanded from the bench. 
“Justice, my Lord,’ and a long story followed. Her husband 
had been mistakenly found a lunatic, and his property misdealt 
with. “Send for the First Commissioner in Lunacy,” at once 
commanded the late Master of the Rolls; and sure enough an 
affable gentleman arrived an hour later in a cab, and after a 
personal conference the old lady, who had incurred neither 
expense nor delay, was dispatched on her way rejoicing. 

Such homely and informal methods, allied to a mind at once 
legally and worldly wise, suggest a contrast in part advantageous 
in part perhaps, however necessarily so, the adverse to the 
judicial pomps of the past. In the pages of Bacon an era con- 
fronts us when the office of judge was still tremendous, and 
mysteriously prerogatived to “threaten and command ;” its idea 
is portrayed in language resembling the description of his 
‘““ Meyadorpémns” by Aristotle. 

* Ex parte Hall, in re Cooper, 19 Ch. D. 584, 
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“ Judges ought to be more learned than witt7, reverend than plausible, more 
advised than confident. . . . The parts ofa judge in hearing are four—to direct the 
evidence, to moderate length, repetition, or impertinency of speech, to recapitulate, 


select, and collate the material points of that which hath been said. Whatever is 
above these is too much.” 


But if the tendency of a “practical” age is to disregard 
the symbol and to criticise even that for which the symbol stands, 
none the less is it indisputable that the example of such a judge 
as the late Master of the Rolls, vigilant, exact, businesslike as 
well as erudite, at once quick and sure, wise as well as learned, 
wholly unbiassed, and severely self-sacrificing, realises the spirit 
whose embodiment may at other times have been more gracefully 
signified. 

* Judges ought, above all,” proceeds the great writer above cited, “‘ to remember 


the conclusion of the Roman Tables, ‘ Salus populi, suprema lex,’ and to know that 


laws, except they be in order to that end, are but things captiovs, and oracles not 
well inspired.” 


No judge that ever lived recognised these aims of the law 
more sagaciously or effectively than Sir George Jessel. 


WALTER 8. SICHEL, 








Sao REDS MEE 







































THE EXAMINATION-CRAZE. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CONTROVERSY. 


“Alle Gegner einer geistreichen Sache schlagen nur in die Kohlen; diese 
springen umher und ziinden da, wo sie sonst nicht gewirkt hiitten.”—GOETHE, 


ENGLAND’s foremost leaders of thought and of culture have for 
forty years been protesting with ever-increasing volume and 
emphasis against the prevailing examination-craze, and at last 
this uneasy restlessness under a galling yoke culminated in a 
striking and most important protest, published by eminent 
teachers and thinkers in the November number of the Nineteenth 
Century. To the remarkable array of names at the foot of that 
protest might certainly be added Professor A. de Morgan, Sir 
John Herschell, the Rev. Mark Pattison,* the Rev. Frederick D. 
Maurice, Dr. Whewell, Mr. John Ruskin, Mr. Matthew Arnold,+ 
the Rev. Edward Thring (late head-master of Uppingham School), 
and many others. 

The editor of The Uniwersal Review has undertaken to champion 
the opposite cause. He is clearly in his right to do so; but a 
contest on which such grave issues depend should be fought with 
other weapons than mere scurrility, sneers, and careful avoidance of 
the points raised by his opponents. He undertakes, for example, 
an analysis of the names at the foot of the protest, and singles out 
some twenty of them as special objects of his scorn on grounds 
such as the following :—Because the Rev. H. R. Haweis has written 
an article on the stage, which is at variance with his own views 
on that subject as set forth in ‘““Mummer-worship” fathered by him, 
therefore the reverend gentleman’s views on education are to be 


* The rector of Lincoln used to complain that, whilst continental scholars were 
engaged in original research, their English compeers were busy marking and 
scheduling examination papers. 

+ Mr. Arnold, many years ago, told “ my lords” that their system of payment by 
results leads to a minimum of teaching, and from that position he has not receded. 
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thought lightly of by the reader. Oxford professors, men engaged 
in the highest walks of teaching, are also unceremoniously brushed 
aside, because their testimony is inconvenient to him. One hundred 
and ninety-eight names, such as Lord Armstrong’s, Sir James 
Crichton-Browne’s, and many others of equal weight, are by one 
fell swoop of his editorial pen swept away, because, forsooth, they 
are not actual teachers. But many have been teachers formerly, 
all of them have been taught, and the bulk of them have been 
ground, either themselves or their children, in the examination 
mill, and have been able to observe its workings for a long course 
of years. But they are disqualified, because, unfortunately, they 
do not agree with the editor. Ladies, who for many years have 
been principals of large schools, and whom a wide range of ex- 
perience has rendered specially competent to form a sound opinion 
on this subject, are summarily disposed of as “ladies.” 

When a famous and gifted historian and learned scholar sets up 
a lofty ideal of a true student, the editor sneeringly says: “We 
are men and women, not angels with lexicons under our wings. 
. . » We want some tangible, visible sign of success; we want to 
hear the mob shout ‘ hurrah !’”’ ete.,etc. In one word, don’t hold 
up to us any exalted notions of your own ; we are grovellers, and 
wish to remain grovellers to the end of the chapter. Again, the 
able editor professes disappointment at the absence of names of 
inspectors and examiners— of names, that is, whose owners would 
stultify themselves and their calling by admitting the justice of 
the complaints; and, indeed, many of them might think themselves 
precluded from joining the movement by the etiquette of their 
profession or of the Department.* 

Next let us see how the able editor deals with the Board 
Schools. The School Board for London alone.own and admini- 
ster upwards of three hundred schools; add to these the great 
number of voluntary schools, whom the editor wholly ignores, 
and the result will be several hundred schools in the metropolis 
alone. All through the country the elementary schools are counted 
by thousands. Now out of this vast number he has written to 
seventy-five ! and, from the answers received, he jumps at the 


* An assistant inspector told the present writer that, having once, at a public 
meeting, expressed his qualified disapproval of certain provisions of the Code, the 
‘Department came down upon him like a load of bricks.” 
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conclusion that “the large majority of Board Schools” are on his 
side. And what was the question he put to them? Why, this: 
“Should competitive examinations be abolished?” Had the editor 
been acquainted with the merest rudiments of the question with 
which he presumes to deal, he would have known that, in the 
words of Sir John Lubbock, his own supporter, “in elementary 
schools the system is not competitive,” and that, accordingly, 
Board School teachers, as such, are but slightly interested, and 
little competent to be trustworthy guides, in this question. But 
they are admirable judges of our unique system of payment by 
results; and if the editor is really sincerely anxious to elicit the 
truth, let him ask Mr. Heller, the secretary of the N.U.E.T., also 
the present and former presidents, and indeed the whole body of 
the Union, whether external examinations and payment by results 
should be retained, modified, or rejected, and then he will be in 
possession of a verdict worth quoting, worth acting upon. 

In other ways, too, the editor has proved his thorough un- 
acquaintance with even the nature of the question atissue. Take 
the following sentence: “ Well, it is better even to be ‘crammed’ 
than to be empty either in head or body ; and the effect of cram- 
ming, if it does nothing else, shows that the man can carry a 
certain amount of knowledge for a certain time.” So that this 
editor is still under the spell of the old Palmerstonian fallacy, is 
actually carried away by the mere metaphor of the word “cram,” 
and thinks that because a sausage is crammed full of meat, there- 
fore a crammed man is cram-full of knowledge. It is doubtful 
whether ever a metaphor has been more misleading, more fruitful 
of misapprehension, than this monosyllable “cram” has been. It 
does not at all mean being chock-full of real knowledge, but solely 
being full of a certain sham article, that passes for knowledge ; in 
the words of George Eliot, of “ disconnected facts and unproved 
rules ;” mere “ starch,” as she calls it, and not solid, honest sub- 
stance. Had the editor said, “ It is better to have your purse full 
of counterfeit coin than to have no money at all,” he would have 


been nearer the mark; but he would not have carried the unwary: 


reader with him. 

Or take another of the editor’s bold statements. There are, he 
says, only two conceivable ways of filling the vacant posts in the 
Civil Service—either by “ patronage, which means favouritism, 
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which means corruption ; or competitive examinations.” If this 
be so, it follows that either one system or the other must prevail 
with foreign governments. Now as Prussia has not competitive 
examinations, she must inevitably suffer from nepotism and all 
the evils enumerated with such just indignation by this public- 
spirited editor. How far this is so, let the reader judge from the 
following :—At Mars la Tour, Bismarck’s own son fought and got 
wounded in the ranks as a common cavalry soldier; his father 
desired his promotion, but all his paramount power and influence 
proved unavailing. Surely, then, there is no nepotism in Prussia, 
and the Prince himself exults over this failure of his. Indeed, 
Prussia’s administration is beyond praise; and yet she has not 
competitive examinations. If this advocate of our system is really 
anxious to fit himself for the contest, into which he has rushed 
so unpreparedly, let him study some foreign system—say that of 
Holland—and then he will perhaps be able to contrast Competitive 
Education with Competitive Examinations. 

The able editor has also hastily gathered a list of names in 
support of his side of the argument. Suppose we were to subject 
these to a slight analysis, what would be the result? With all 
due deference to such men as Dr. Abbott, has he one name that 
can be placed by the side of De Morgan, or Herschell, or Max 
Miiller? Why, these are names to conjure with! they are current 
coin through the whole of the civilised world! And why did 
not his signatories add their qualifications? We should then 
no doubt have found that a good sprinkling of them are teachers 
of subjects requiring mere practice and not necessarily very high 
intellectual effort. All excellent men, no doubt, but not specially 
fitted to pass an opinion on this all-important subject. And how 
many masters have refused their signatures? University College 
School is conspicuous by its absence; of the large staff of the City 
of London School only three teachers have joined their names to 
that of the head-master, and so on. 

And it must not be forgotten that many public and private 
adventure schools have, to some extent at least, yielded to the 
temptation, have fallen away from their whilom high ideal, and 
have profited pecuniarily and in reputation by cockering up the 
promising pupils to the neglect and detriment of those that are 
less gifted with a retentive memory, with the power of rapid 
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absorption, and are often handicapped in the race by intellectual 
honesty. It would obviously be very difficult for them, not being 
professional politicians, to turn their backs upon their former 
actions and boasts. And yet, without taking all this into con- 
sideration, this able editor pronounces ex cathedrd: “The ‘scare’ 
has passed away.” Alas! it has not passed away, and will not 
pass away till the system itself has passed away—till education 
has been substituted forexaminations. But enough of the editor. 
Let us turn our attention to the three contributors whom he has 
called in for his support. 

Sir John Lubbock hardly offers a single salient point for 
controversy, except that, relying on the opinion of “ Mr, Fitch,” 
he does not believe in the existence of over-pressure in our 
elementary schools, On this point I for one prefer to trust the 
unbiassed opinion of Sir James Crichton-Browne; the emphatic 
declaration of the preponderant majority of elementary teachers ; 
and, indeed, my own long personal experience. Let me assure 
Sir John Lubbock that with payment by results, and our utterly 
absurd standards, irrational teaching and over-pressure are simply 
inevitable. Besides, Dr. Fitch’s dictum is questionable; he is a 
judge in his own cause; even his friends and admirers admit 
(see Journal of Education) that he is the only apologist of our 
present system. Let us change that, and then watch the doctor’s 
new attitude. 

Mr. Walter Wren challenges the signers of the protest to assert 
that “ education is now worse than twenty, thirty, or any number 
of years ago.” It is true they have not done so; but I tell him, 
and am prepared to prove, that elementary education, at all 
events, is far worse now than it was thirty years ago; that it has 
indeed been ruined by the examination-craze introduced by the 
“ Revised Code ;” and if Mr. Wren will take the pains to read the 
pamphlet of Mr. Thring, the late head-master of Uppingham, on 
this subject, he will have this fact brought home to him in a most 
impressive manner. There is no doubt that, after investigation, 
Mr. Wren will be ready enough to concede this point; all that is 
asked of him is to be equally fair in that branch of the inquiry 
where his interest is involved. 

He gives a description of the “life of a promising boy” which 
is distressing reading enough, and he shows conclusively that the 
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prevailing system makes cramming inevitable. Well, that is our 
whole contention. Nobody blames the crammer, who only does 
the work he is paid for: the system is blamed that has made 
the crammer a necessity. 

Mr. Wren, like his editor, does not believe that an appeal to 
a “young student” to love knowledge for its own sake will be 
effective; he does not conceive that wisdom, culture, and refine- 
ment have any comeliness and charms of their own, and therefore 
he holds that they must be tricked and decked out with foreign 
and adventitious tinsel; that they are bitter pills, which must be 
gilt. Yet it has not always been so, nor is it so everywhere even 
now. England produced scholars and sages before the introduction 
of competitive examinations; and if the cause of learning was 
able to dispense with these aids formerly, why not now? if else- 
where, why not here ? 

Mr. Wren says: “It is plain to less Utopian thinkers” (it is 
rather a stale trick, Mr. Wren, to call your opponent Utopian) 
“that the prize system simply encourages boys to do the very thing 
it is good for them todo.” Does Mr. Wren require to be reminded 
that the moral value of any action depends on its motive and the 
intellectual value on the manner of doing it? Has “ prize-winning 
and pot-hunting” a high moral value? Has it any regenerating 
or refining force? As for the intellectual value of cram-study, it 
may be contended with perfect justice that it is a negative 
quantity. To make this position clear to the general reader, a 
short illustration is necessary. In every subject of study it 
comes to this:—The student has a number of problems propounded 
to him, and he must make them the whetstone of his under- 
standing by finding the solutions himself: this is a process as 
lengthy as it is profitable. But the crammer with the limited time 
at his disposal cannot afford to advance at so slow a pace, and 
therefore he adopts the “expeditious” method of supplying the 
solutions himself, and all the pupil has to do is to commit them 
to memory. Now this is mere telling; and telling is not teaching 
—still less is it training; and as this sham article supplants, 
and passes for, the genuine goods, it does harm instead of good, 
and its value is rightly set down as a negative quantity. 

As for the unhappy examiner, what can he do? He may sus- 
pect that the examinee is keeping the promise to the ear and not 
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to the heart; but if the right answer is forthcoming, he is unable 
to tell how the knowledge has been acquired, and yet it is on this 
“how” that everything depends, This is admirably exemplified by 
the point on which Mr. Wren joins issue with Professor Freeman. 
The latter asks his pupil for his book, the former for his notebook. 
The professor asks: “Have you read your author? Have you 
met with any difficulties? Have you arrived at any generalisa- 
tions, conclusions of your own? Are you prepared to discuss 
them with me?” The crammoar says: “Don’t trouble me or 
yourself with any notions of your own. Get your notebook ready ; 
carefully write down what I tell you. You will run no risk of 
arriving at erroneous conclusions of your own; if there are any 
errors they will be mine; and, above all, you will pass the 
examination.” 


Mephistopheles: Doch euch des Schreibens ja befleisst, 
Als dictirt’ euch der Heilg’ Geist. 
Schiiler: Das sollt ihr mir nicht zweimal sagen 
Ich denk’ mir, wie viel es niitzt ; 
Denn was man schwarz auf weiss besitzt 
Kann man getrost nach Hause tragen, 


Let the reader judge for himself between the two methods. 
The one is fraught with the highest benefits to the learner ; the 
other vitiates the whole course of study. Our scholars are to be 
the salt of the nation; but if the salt has lost its savour, where- 
with shall it be salted ? 

It is to be sincerely regretted that Mr. Wren should have 
descended to sneers and misrepresentations, and that he, himself 
a teacher, should have joined in the unworthy cry that teachers 
are not to be trusted. 

We now come to the paper of Professor Ray Lankester. Our 
sincere thanks are due to the able editor for having summoned 
this witness, who, called in to curse the editor’s opponents, has 
blessed them altogether. 

Before proceeding to quote extracts from the professor’s article, 
it must be pointed out that he draws a distinction between periodic 
examinations, conducted by the teacher himself to test his pupils’ 
progress and to correct his own methods, and competitive examina- 
tions conducted by the outsider. The former he approves; the 
latter he condemns. Now this is precisely the position occupied 
by the bulk of teachers who have thought over this subject. I 
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for one have always maintained this view.* Now let the pro- 
fessor speak : 


“Though I agree with the general statement of the recently published protest, 
that the examination system is at the present moment exerting a most injurious 
influence upon the youth of this country, I did not feel able to join in signing the 


published paper, on account of the indiscriminate character of the attack therein 
made.” 


Speaking in approving terms of “examinations at definite 
intervals ” conducted by the teacher himself, he adds : 


“Such examinations, however, assume a different aspect when they are con- 
ducted, as is too frequently the case, by an examiner appointed ad hoc, who isa 
stranger both to the examinee and to his teacher.” 

“The plan of setting ‘impartial’ examiners who have had nothing to do with 
the teaching of the examinees to test them by written papers and vird voce 
questioning is the primary evil from which all the abuse of examination in the 
English Universities springs. The system has grown to such dimensions, and 
acquired such collateral developments in Oxford and Cambridge, that in my 
opinion THE CONDEMNATION EXPRESSED BY PROFESSOR FREEMAN 
AND MR. FREDERIC HARRISON IS FULLY JUSTIFIED.”+ 

“The men who have been themselves examined in this way, and who have 
taught in connection with this system, in due course become examiners, or assist in 
preparing schedules of the examinations, and each gives a turn to the screw, until 
the conditon is arrived at when a candidate for honours has no time to read or 
think, but must rush notebook in hand from one skilful lecturer or coach to 
another, who undertake to put him through ‘ all thatis necessary for the examina- 
tion’ in so many hours a week in twenty different branches of study.” 

“In my opinion, as having had experience of it at University College, the 
attitude thus forced on pupil and teacher by the examination system actually 
at work is most pernicious to the intellectual development of the student, and to 
the teacher almost unbearable.” 


It was not easy to select the passages ; the paper ought to have 
been quoted in extenso. But even so the reader can see with 
whom Professor Ray Lankester really sides. 

One word more to the editor of the Universal Review. 

The main charges made against external examinations are the 
following :— 

1, They cruelly and very unfairly handicap the teacher and 
favour the crammer. 

2. They substitute the expeditious method of learning by heart 


for the slow process of learning by brains, and thus create in the 
examinee a distaste for honest study. 


* See article “ On Examinations ” in the O:tober number of TIME. 
+ The capitals are my own. 
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3. They vitiate the motives for study, and thus degrade the two 
noblest of human pursuits, viz., teaching and learning. 

4. They strain injuriously the health of growing young men 
and women. 


5. They fail after all in their main object, viz., the selection of 
the best men. 

If these charges are true, we sacrifice the nation’s noblest trust 
—its culture—for an end much inferior, and which after all is not 
attained. If the editor contests these allegations, it is incumbent 
on him to disprove them. 

To summarise: The editor’s own paper proves nothing, except 
his incapacity to deal with the question. Of the three witnesses 
he calls in for his support, one, whose interest jumps with his own 
contention, agrees with him ; another gives him very cold support ; 
and the evidence of the third and weightiest witness is dead against 
him. Nevertheless, the editor is to be congratulated; he, the new- 
comer, has entered the lists against a doughty old champion, and, 
though worsted, the victor may console him with these words: 


“ Per tua gloria basti, che contra me combattesti.” 
A. SONNENSCHEIN. 














































“THE SECRET OF THE SECRETARY.” 





By AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 





WITHIN a stone’s-throw of the fortifications, their big windows 
turned to catch the northern light which lingers long on the level 
flatnesses of Clichy Levallois and Asniéres, to finally die among 
the chimney-pots of St. Denis, stands a block of buildings, divided 
into studios for artists—cheap studios, very different from those 
of the Boulevard Malesherbes, or the Avenue de Villiers; they 
are so out of the way a few more yards would place them beyond 
the Octroi, and they are in a most undesirable neighbourhood. 

In the big trenches, and on the scraps of waste land outside the 
city, lurk gipsies, tinkers, and beggars, who crawl thence to 
display their hideous deformities to piteous passers-by ; and all 
day long from the barracks comes the sound of the tooting horn 
and the tap-tapping of the drum. 

As regards these studios, the old rule “ The higher you go, the 
more you pay, has a certain show of reason, for on the fifth and 
sixth stories day lasts a good half-hour longer than on the flights 
below. 

But in July the most industrious painter must lay aside his 
brush before the sun sets, and Dennett Shaw was not in the 
ranks of the indefatigable. 

For more than an hour he had been smoking and dreaming in 
his rocking-chair, his thoughts touching lightly on this topic 
and on that ; now it was six o'clock, time to go home to dinner. 

It was a half-hour’s walk to his home; the shortest way lay 
through narrow unsavoury streets which run to and round a big 
market, streets where many people lived on a few francs weekly, 
and where even the shops seemed too dispirited and indifferent to 
make the best of their poor contents. 


At the corner of one street was a second-hand furniture dealer’s, 
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a number of whose goods were displayed upon the pavement. 
They were common-looking objects; but among the stained and 
painted chairs and tables stood out one thing—an old secretary, 
of the severely would-be-classic style, which came into vogue 
immediately after the Great Revolution. 

It was not a handsome piece of furniture; made of cherry 
wood, and with a somewhat skimped narrowness which suggested 
economy of material. Around each drawer and down the legs 
ran gilt mouldings, and these Shaw noticed were rather finely 
chased—they had probably been taken from something of an 
earlier period; the top was covered with a marble slab; withal 
there was a certain dignity about the simple lines, increased, no 
doubt, by the vulgarity of its surroundings. 

Dennett Shaw stopped some minutes examining it; the bric-d- 
brac disease had fastened on him, so that he was always after 
“good things,” and never felt the smallness of his means so much 
as when compelled to relinquish some absolute bargain. In this 
instance his desire to possess was reasonable ; he was in need of a 
desk of some sort. 

It was very hot that night. When he opened his home door 
the little ante-room struck him as stuffier than ever; and after 
dinner not a breath of air seemed to reach the balcony, where he 
sat to smoke his pipe. 

When the children were in bed his wife came and took her 
usual seat, an arm-chair just inside the window. Perhaps it was 
the moonlight made her. look more than ordinarily pale. She 
did not talk much; she seemed very tired, and somehow this 
irritated him: she was always tired now; and before they were 
married she was such a lively girl—so pretty, so fascinating with 
her charming manners, half French half English, and the slightly 
foreign accent that gave such a quaint turn to her phrases now 
and then. 

Sometimes he would think, with manly impatience, that she 
might be better if she would, that she had got into a habit of 
complaining, and fancied her head ached when it only required 
an effort to shake the uneasiness off; then he would remember 
that after all the hardships of their married life had fallen more 
on her than on him. It was a trying life for her, three children 
to wash and dress and care for, to drag up and down five flights 
4A 
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of stairs for daily exercise; and then the cooking, sewing, and 
household affairs generally fell all on her, for they had no regular 
bonne, only a femme de ménage for a few hours in the morning. 

The great heat this year had told upon her. He wished he 
could have arranged for her to spend the summer in the country ; 
but it was impossible; the two rents—that of the apartment and 
the studio—swallowed up so large a portion of their income, there 
was only just enough left for bare necessities. 

She was leaning back in her chair now with her eyes closed ; 
he hoped she was sleeping. How pretty she looked when sleeping! 
He was glad he had married her, and not the Newport heiress; 
yes, glad from the very bottom of his heart, for after all they had 
been and they were happy. She was such asplendid manager, that 
with all their poverty they owed no one a cent., and what merry 
little dinners they had, what smart little dinners! Renée laid 
the table herself, and it was always fresh and dainty; she never 
had much of an appetite, and would plead that she had eaten at 
the children’s tea. 

By-and-by the entrance of some friends disturbed her: they 
rarely spent an evening by themselves, for others besides Dennett 
Shaw had found his wife was charming; she had an indescribable 
way with her, which won the hearts of all who came near her. 

Casually, in the course of conversation, Dennett mentioned the 
old secretary. 

“Tt was in the Rue Torrine,”. he said, “at that old junt shop at 
the corner. I'd half a mind to buy it: it would be just the thing 
for the studio ; but I suppose it would be a piece of extravagance, 
though it is only forty francs,—that is a large sum in these hard 
times.” 

“Ah!” laughed one of his friends; “ you hesitate and you are 
lost. This time next week you will be the proud possessor of a 
genuine,empire-—or consulate, which ever it is—escritoire.” 

In the night Dennett had a dream, a curious, intermittent 
dream that came and went in disconnected fragments. In it he 
was always in the presence of a great danger: now he was 
swimming, holding Renée against a strong current, striving with 
all his might to reach the opposite bank, and being perpetually 

swept from it; now he was running—running so fast—from a 
shapeless horror that was pursuing him in the dark; now he was 
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still, paralysed in all his limbs, unable to move, and conscious of 
a dread something drawing nearer and nearer to crush him with 
its dead weight, and through it all was the haunting presence of 
the old secretary, sometimes as he had seen it at the street 
corner, sometimes grotesquely twisted or enlarged to colossal 
size, but always before him as an object to be desired. 

“Damn the thing!” were his waking words; “it has tormented 
me all night. If I were rich, I would buy it just to chop it up 
for firewood.” The fever of work was strong on him that day : he 
was rubbing in a big picture, the one intended for the next salon, 
and he never noticed how the hours fled; he was in that happy 
state of exaltation known only to the artist, oblivious to every- 
thing, careless of everything, but the inspiration of the moment. 
Thoughts of all kinds on all subjects, poured through his brain; 
but he was hardly conscious of what he was thinking of until, 
acting in obedience to an impulse too strong to be resisted, he 
threw aside his palette to measure—some object in his composi- 
tion ?—a small recess in the wall, to see if it were big enough to 
hold the secretary ! 

For eight days after leaving the studio he took the longer road 
home; he would not go down the Rue Torrine. His wife teased 
him a little at first, saying it was a case of hypnotism; but he 
was touchy on the subject. 

On the ninth day he yielded to his desire, and, pleading in self- 
excuse that he only wished to see if it were still there, he started 
for the Rue Torrine. He walked slowly, keeping his mind on 
other things; but as he turned the corner of the street his heart 
began to beat; it was absurd, ridiculous, yet he quickened his 
steps, and reached the shop with a brightened colour. 

It was not there—yes, it was there, only inside now, half hidden 
beneath a mattress and some bedding. He was glad it was 
inside ; there was less chance of its being sold. So every morning 
now and every night he passed the shop to reassure himself that 
it was there. 

Following the excellent custom of many American husbands, he 
gave his wife charge of his money, reserving only a little for his 
menus plaisirs. He never had forty francs at a time, or surely 
he would have bought it; as it was, he felt shy of asking Renée, 
for he knew how little, at the most, she had to dispose of. 
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One morning it was gone, indeed; its place was empty, the 
bedding on the floor. He pushed open the shop door the better 
to assure himself, and a little bell rang noisily, bringing the 
owner, a fat and frowsy woman, from a mysterious room at the 
back, where she lived in an almost impenetrable jungle of chairs. 

Yes, it was sold; sold yesterday to a lady who had fetched it 
away in a cab but a little quarter of an hour ago. There was 
nothing else that Monsieur fancied? Cette belle armoire en 
acajou vernis? Une autre fois alors. 

Sadly he walked to his studio, rating himself for having been 
so foolish as to let so good a bargain slip—forty francs! It was 
worth two hundred at the very least. 

He opened the studio door, and the first thing he saw in the 
recess was the secretary; and then a peal of laughter, and 
Renée, looking so well and young, sprang out on him. Yes, she 
was the lady; she had bought it “with economies,’ and had just 
brought it in fear and trembling, least she should not arrive 
before he did, and now that she was there she would dust and 
arrange the place a little, and then they would make féte, and 
eat their lunch together. 

It was like a bit of their honeymoon come back, the days 
when they were first furnishing, when every new thing was a 
source of delighted conversation and comment. 

Renée had brought some beeswax and a rag, and rubbed the 
old thing up until it shone again. Had Dennett noticed, she 
asked, how white and fine the marble slab was? and so heavy, it 
had taken two men to carry it upstairs. The flat of the desk, 
when down, made a capital table; they had their lunch on it, 
and then she left him, for the babies must not be too long alone. 

Dear little Renée, after she had gone he hardly knew if he was 
glad or sorry she had bought him the desk ; he knew she must 
have pinched her housekeeping somewhere to save that forty 
francs ; but not where he perceived it: she was always careful that 
he should have all he wanted. 

After all it was not so very fine, that old secretary. It was 
ridiculously cheap, of course, and a good example of its style; but 
he was not sure that he cared for that period of domestic furni- 
ture. It was cold and stiff, still it would be useful; full of little 
drawers and pigeon holes for him to put his papers in; and now 
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that he had it in his possession he could at least go home in 
peace. 

He had always been a man who loved his household gods. In 
the beginning, before the children came, and when consequently 
there was more to spend, he had picked up some nice bits, and 
he was still fond of contemplating them, purring over them 
mentally. His Henri IJ. chair, for instance, and the Moorish 
cabinet, and the old oak dressoir bought in Normandy for a mere 
nothing, they afforded him as much pleasure as in the days of their 
first acquirement; but the secretary really occupied an unduly 
important place in his mind: it seemed to be the first thing to 
strike his eye in the morning, the last thing he noticed on leaving 
the studio at night. 

“ Do you like it?” he once asked his wife ; and she shuddered 
slightly as she answered : 

“No, I don’t. I rather hate it; it looks as if it had a history, 
and it fascinates me.” 

The summer passed, the chill cold days of autumn came on, and 
friends when they met Dennett Shaw were apt to inquire about 
Renée with emphasized anxiety. It took her longer to mount 
the stairs now, and longer to recover breath when at the top, and 
money was scarcer than it had ever been; no one was buying pic- 
tures, dealers shook their heads at the most attractive pot-boilers. 

At last there came a day when he sat despairing in his studio, 
despairing because only money could save her, and he had no 
money. 

“Take her away,” the doctor said; “take her to some warm 
climate, away from her children and all causes of worry and 
excitement; give her every comfort and pleasure that you can ; 
above all, keep her mind free from trouble. A year’s perfect rest 
may save her, will save her.” 

He paid his fee to the great specialist in silence. He could not 
thank him for his advice; with difficulty he kept himself from 
crying out that he was poet and that his words were a mockery 
to him. Take her away! and his children! Must they be put 
into the workhouse ? 

He could not save her; he must see her fade before his eyes, and 
he had loved her so—selfishly, perhaps ; but still as perfectly as he 

could love, and they had been happy. 
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The little money he raised went, ran like the sands through an 
hour-glass, in the last days of her illness, and she, the brave soul 
who had tried to keep all trouble from him, throwing her frail 
body between him and the blasts of adversity, not reckoning that 
they pierced her through, she saw and suffered doubly for his 
sake, grudging herself each little luxury he brought her, trying 
always to keep a restraining hand on the servants he was forced 
to bring into the house. 

At last, and the “last ” came so quickly, it was all over, and 
one dull January day he was alone, and Renée was away, out 
there at Saint Ouen surrounded with the tawdry hideousness of a 
French cemetery. 

Weeks and weeks after her death, leaden-footed weeks that had 
crawled on somehow, he was in his studio one Sunday afternoon ; 
it was less cheerless there than at home. A friend just over from 
America was with him, Arthur Wood, an old college chum, whom 
he had not seen for some years. 


They had been speaking of the old secretary, Dennett telling 


how it was the last thing his wife had bought. 

“ An odd thing about it is,” he said, “that I had a most insane 
desire to possess it. I dreamt about the thing night and day until 
I got it, and even after I got it; but now it is no more to me than 
this rocking-chair. I'd give it away were it not a sowvenir of 
her.” 

“Did you ever examine it; pull it to bits to see if there was 
any cause for it attracting you so?” 

“Not I. I hunted about for a secret drawer, of course—one 
always does—with the usual success.” 

The next day Wood came to the studio. 

“Shaw,” he said, “ I’ve been thinking a lot of what you told 
me yesterday about that thing. I wish you would let me try if I 
can find out why it haunted you like that.” 

“My dear fellow, are you mad.” 

“Mad as all spiritualists are, if you call them mad. Mad 
enough to believe that there are more things in Heaven and earth 
than we understand ; mad enough to be perfectly sure that there 
was a reason for your interest in that particular piece of furniture, 
some power you know nothing of was trying to reach you, per- 
haps to teach you something by its means.” 
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Dennett stared at his friend for a few seconds then. 

“Some people, I know,” he said, “ took an old house in Saxony. 
They were horrified to find a death’s head and cross-bones printed 
plainly on the bottom of one of their home-made loaves one morn- 
ing; after a few days the same thing happened again, and then 
again ; they were terribly frightened and convinced that it was a 
warning that one of them would shortly die.” 

“ And ?” 

“And then a bright thought struck them to have the oven 
examined, and one of the lower shelves was found to be made of 
a stone conveniently taken from the nearest churchyard. 

“ Exactly, and from that you deduce that every mystery has a 
perfectly commonplace solution, if you only look for it; for an 
artist you are wonderfully practical.” 

“Oh! if you are going to abuse me, come on by all means; 
let’s haul this thing over at once, and have done with it.” 

They turned the drawers out, peering and prying into every 
corner, sounding the back and sides in search of a false bottom, 


‘everything was correct and ordinary. 


“Come,” said Wood, “ now help me move the slab.” 

Dennett, with a slight shrug of the shoulders, obeyed. 

It was very heavy, so heavy that with difficulty they lifted it 
from its place, turned it, and—‘“ Why there’s an inscription on 
the back!” cried Wood. | 

In old French characters, cut deep into the marble, they read : 

“Si git la Dame Marie Renée Valérie.” Here the remainder of 
the line had been sawn off ; but below were the words : 

“ Agée de trente-six ans. Priez pour elle.” 

Her name and age! 

“It has been’a tombstone,” faltered Wood. 

“O God!” groaned Dennett; “the tombstone of my wife, and 
bought by her six months before her death.” 

It was hard to trace it; but Wood was indefatigable, refusing to 
accept, or to allow Dennett to accept, the theory of coincidence. 
It was not till the former had been to America and examined a 
bundle of old papers relating to Renée’s family, which were in 
possession of her lawyer in New York, that they got upon the 
track, after that it was smooth travelling. 

The secretary had come with other things from a farm some 
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miles from Paris on the death of the last occupant of the farm, an 
old man over ninety ; the furniture was sold by auction, his heirs 
preferring something modern. Among his things were many 
curious pieces of antique furniture ; where had they come from ? 
Why, from the chateau on the hill. No. There were no traces of 
it now, the hurricane of ’93 had struck it with such furious force 
that not two stones were left on one another. The peasants round 
had had a glorious time pillaging the unburnt rooms, and carting 
off the débris to repair their barns. 

The owners of the chateau ? Madame died, fortunately for her, 
before the storm broke over it. Monsieur was guillotined with 
many of his gay companions; but his younger brother and his 
baby son escaped somehow, to England some said, others to 
Canada. 

The baby’s uncle died. The baby grew up, with no one to tell 
him the traditions of his race only a bundle of papers relating to 
facts and people he knew nothing of. The estate that had been his 
father’s was confiscated—that much he informed himself of; also 


that there was little chance of his getting back without a long ~ 


and tiresome lawsuit in which he might be defeated. What he 
did not know—what no one knew till long after—was that 
his mother’s property was never confiscated: it lay unclaimed, 
swelling and growing year by year. 

When the chateau chapel was pulled down, some astute 
carpenter seized on the tombstone of the last chatelaine: it was 
of such fine marble, so white and veinless, it was a pity not to use 
it, and so it was fashioned into a slab for a secretary. 

The little son’s grandchild (he lived just long enough to name 
her after his mother) became heiress to all this big estate, and 
married Dennett Shaw. So there were broad acres and accumu- 
lated wealth waiting to be claimed by her, only they did not know 
it: he turned the stone too late. 


AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 
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“THERE PUFFIAD.” 


THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO LIVE ON £700 A YEAR.” 


“ How vain that second life in others’ breath, 
The estate which wits inherit after death.” 
POPE. 


Pop, I invoke thee, tune my lazy lyre 
Once more, before I let it out on hire. 


Byron, assist, who Scotch reviewers hushed, 
And Giffard too, that Della Crusca crushed. 


Once on a time (forgive the archaic ring), 
Once on a time, when Ignorance was king, 
And great Hereafter was the vulgar Hope, 
(Twas even shared by Alexander Pope), 
Men made the loftiest art their common aim, 
And looked beyond the sepulchre for fame. 
“What gain,” they cried, ‘‘ to waste life’s little span 
In sordid contest with one rival man ? 

Leave future ages to condemn or raise 

The truly great to pinnacles of praise. 

No ballad-mongers, poem factories, 

No showy lengthening of phylacteries, 

Poor silly fools! each tried to do his best, 

And died “ unwept, unhonoured, and—” unguessed. 
Think you, if J could boast a Milton’s power, 

I'd not amass a fortune in an hour ? 

Think you Id sing of “ Paradise Regained,” 

Whilst anything on earth unsung remained ? 
NotI! Id sing of Derbies lost and won, 

Of what the Board of Works has left undone : 

To Joseph’s orchid I’d indite a sonnet, 

Or rhapsodize the charms of Langtry’s bonnet ; 
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Switchbackian joys would set my soul on fire, 
And any one (cash down) should tune my lyre. 
Time was, no doubt, when he who hoped for fame 
Perforce to children’s children left his name, 

As first the seed must perish ere it rise 

To blossom fully ‘neath the summer skies ; 

But that was only when the Age of Steam 

Was deemed more whimsic than the wildest dream, 
Whilst now, with steam and electricity, 

Heigh presto ! see arise Publicity : 

As jugglers make the mango grow immense 
Sudden and quick before their audience, 

Where once the weary toilers tilled the earth, 
And hardly coaxed the barley to its birth. 

“ Let’s eat and drink, to-morrow we may die,” 
Wise motto of the fond voluptuary ! 

And we, who regularly woo the Muse, 

Shall we rest satisfied if she refuse 

Our just reward, with ill-ironic laughter, 

And bid us wed her in the sweet Hereafter ? 
No! poets, painters, every cit, arise, 

And fling your plaudits to the sounding skies. 
Whilst living, Fame is yours. (I wish I had 
Yelept my epic The Pecuniad.) 

Sculptor! in bold advertisement there’s hope 
For Parian marble as for “ Pear ian Soap. 

Fame is a horse, advertisement the stirrup, 

See “ Beecham’s Pills” and “ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 
Where would thy “ Fruit Salt,” Eno, be sans puff? 
Where thy “ Pyretic” rivalry, Lamplough ? * 
Cures might as well be nothing if not known, f 
Virtue be vice, without its trumpet blown, 
Quackery, with all its remedies, be dead, 

And great Empiricism lie a-bed. 

Thy name is legion, great Advertisement, 

By which pervasive, I assert, is meant, 


* I should perhaps mention that I have taken out a poetic licence for softening 


this, and for other vagaries. 


“And is thy knowledge nothing if not known ?”’— Baviad, v. 80. 
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Not only on the Sandwich of the street, 
Whose bread is papered wood and man the meat, 
Not only on the garden-seated ’bus, | 
Whose drivers “ teach the young idea * to ‘cuss,’” 
Not only on the wires that scrape the skies, 
Or captive spheres that tempt our aching eyes— 
No! various are thy means, though one thine end; 
Let all whose ears are asinine attend. 
With “Bubbles” lo! Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
Not self has glorified, but soap and art ; 
And sure upholstery is none the worse 
Joined to Morrisian socialistic verse. 
Painters and actors have, as each one knows, 
Burst autobiographic into prose. 
Judge f and Prime Minister in leisure time 
Translatory have budded into rhyme. 
In ancient days you passed the histrion’s door, 
Got what you paid for and got nothing more, 
Whilst now on hundredth nights you may be certain 
You'll get an extra speech before the curtain. 
Fame makes the buck, and want of it the rowdy, 
As Worth the lady, want of Worth the dowdy. t 
Advertisement like mercy backward breaks, 
“It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; ” 
You scratch my back, I yours; perhaps you know 
Aoyporrvy is the Greek for quid pro quo. 


* * * * * 


Surely the wisdom of the age is seen 

In carting off to distant Bethnal Green © 

The musty portraits of the dead and gone 
Once highly prized and shown in Kensington, 
Thus making room for what is contemplated, 
But has not yet officially been stated. 


* I have ventured, in accordance with modern usage, to make this word a 
dissyllable, although I am aware that Mr. Cowper and others use it trisyllabically. 
+ It would be more correct to say that the one has budded out of Greek into 
rhyme, and the other into Greek out of rhyme. 
t “ Worth makes the man and want of it the fellow.”— Essay on Man. 
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* The hint of the following piece was taken from Pope’s “ Temple of Fame.” 


“THE PUFFIAD.” 


The scheme’s sublime, but yet I am not certain, 

If it’s supported by Sir Frederick Burton, 

By the promoters of the new Carr-Halléry, 

Or their late master of the Bond Street Gallery. 
No doubt at least ’twill prove a mine of argent 

To Millais, Richmond, Woolner, Long, and Sargent. 


* * * * * 


Immortal Tussaud! thou whose glorious name 
Adds lustre to the House of Living Fame, 
Time strikes thee with his all-effacing axe, 

But strikes in vain, for thou art graved in wax. 
Tussaud, assist, whilst I unfold the scheme 
Which showed itself prophetic in a dream. 


THE TEMPLE OF LIvING FAME.* 


In that soft season, when the sun is dead, 

And foggy blankets hide Thames’ oozy bed, 
When early shops their tempting wares arrange, 
And patent tills have hardly any change, 

When Bobby leaves his long nocturnal beat, 

And timely birds the early earthworms eat, 
What time the lie-a-beds at watches peep 

And turn again to woo the morning sleep, 

A train of phantoms in my brain arose, 

And, thickly crowding, thronged my sweet repose. 
I stood, methought, with Nelson in the air 

High o’er the lions in Trafalgar Square. 
“Perchance,” he said, “ you fail to recognise 

That glorious pile, which pierces to the skies.” 
“You're right,” I cried ; “ tell me, whatever is it? 
Can I, by paying, pay the place a visit ?” 

“ Be patient,” said he, “I will be your guide 
Externally ; I may not go inside.” 

He sobbed aloud. I asked him why he wept. 
Across his eyes his armless sleeve he swept, 

The sooty tear from off his face he dashed : 
Down, down, well nigh two hundred feet, it splashed. 
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“ Behold,” he cried, “ the House of Living Fame ; 
Each stone is graven with a recent name. 
Bath-oolite is used as being soft, 
For names are altered many a time and oft. 
See ! see!” he almost shrieked, “that sculptor’s ghost 
Is scraping at the block that once could boast 
The name of Hamilton,” and, as he spoke, 
I saw the letters formed “ Lord Basingstoke.”’ 
“Some stones,” I said, “ unduly seem to jut 
And hide the names on neighbouring solids cut, 
Whilst beating storms and hostile hours subdue* 
Projecting letters which are not so new.” 
“Yes, Death is busy ; thus it is that they, 
By constant change, get almost scraped away.” 
“ But sure,” I cried, “ the House of Fame will fall 
Thus honeycombed.”’ He answered, “ Not at all. 
When through its sounding gates at length you pass, 
You'll find its walls are lined throughout with brass.” 
With this, he led me round through various ways ; 
Upon its glorious fronts he bid me gaze. 
The length of Bond Street marked its westward face, 
From Street of Oxford to the Street of Lace ; t 
Eastward it rose where Burton holds his sway ; 
Northward irregular it stretched away ; 
Southward it stopped at Thames’ paternal tide, 
Where Charing throws her bridge from side to side. 


* * * * * 


Big Ben tolls twelve. Back roll the brazen gates. 
Two janitors are seen ; the one is Yates, 
- The other Labouchere, both clad in white ; 
On each one’s forehead shines th’ electric light, 
In each one’s hands are books of Living Fate, 
Published hebdomadal, and up to date. 
Henry with Edmund seemingly would vie 
In pressing them upon the passers-by. 


* “The greater part by hostile time subdued.’’—PopPE. 
T “ Where Sackville Street now stands was Piccadilla Hall, where piccadilloes or 
turnovers were sold, which gave name to Piccadilly."—-PENNANT. 
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Here patent pillars raise themselves aloof, 

And Palais Royal jewels gem the roof. 

Proud peacocks on the walls their plumage preen, 
Whilst playful pea-hens coaxingly careen. 

The former’s splendour gives a fine bizarrity, | 
The latter’s grace a charming regularity. 





Full in the vestibule appears a desk 
Carved with fantastic flowers in arabesque, | 
Bearing a quarto volume. By it stand | 
Willing and Partington on either hand. if 
A board proclaims, “ For payment of a shilling 
To write your surname Partington is Willing.” 
Another board as certainly denies 

Th’ impeachment which the period implies, 

And meets the statement with the bold rejection, | 
“ Willing with Partington has no connection,”’ 1 
Disproving what with Euclid’s axiomatic, | 
And needs no demonstration mathematic, 

That things are equal which are both the same, 

And manifesting “ Much is in a name.” oi 





* * * * * 


Reader, erstwhile perchance your childish feet 

Have sought the Waxworks once in Baker Street, 
Though now, as on the catalogue is shown, 

It’s tacade fronts the Road of Marylebone. 

There may you see live talk with dead fellows ; 

Wax, like misfortune, gives us wondrous bed-fellows : 
If you a general idea would gain 

Of what I further saw, your way is plain. 

Repeat your whilom visit; there are few shows 

So well worth studying as Madame Tussaud’s. 

Of what I more particularly viewed 

Unstable memory strips description nude, | 
Though halting recollection seems to see | 
The uncertain outline just of two or three. 

Yes, there I have it, let me put it down 

Before the vision fade for ever flown. 
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Here in a modest chapel almost new, 

See! Humphry Ward sits with a chosen few 
Men of the time; and, graven on a board, 
ROUTLEDGE eedijicavit, fecit WARD. 


Again vain recollection ’gins to slip, 

As many a cup miscarries to the lip, 

And ineffectual attempts to cross 

The Lethean waters to “ Metempsychos.” * 
But stay! a reminiscence seems to swell, 
And hold its shape within the mind’s pell-mell. 
See! see! there glows in alabastic white, 
From out the darkness of oblivion’s night, 

A form symbolical of purity— 

Sweet childhood slumbering in security, 
And graven on an aureole round its head, 
“The Maiden’s tribute to the Martyr Stead.” 


* * * % * 


How oft, awake, the erstwhile sleepers find 
Jupiter’s wife, Mnemosyne, unkind, 

I woo again. She cries out “ Quantum suff!” 
Correct Latinity for “ That’s enough!” 
Forgetfulness, thy empire is restored,f 

And Lethe’s waters drown th’ inspiréd word. 
No more, no more! Calliope, good-bye, 

It is abrupt, but, ask your mother why! 


* *% * * * 


Then teach me, great Advertisement, to scorn 
The faded laurels posthumously worn; 

If fleeting fame alone shall be my share, 

Yet everything is transitory here. ~ 

Great Heavens! grant I may not die unknown ; 
Grant me a living Fame, or grant me none,t 


* The name of the capital town in the kingdom of Nod. 
+ “Lo, thy dread empire, chaos, is restored.”—Duneiad, POPE. 
+ “Oh, grant an honest fame or grant me none !’’—POPE. 


GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 
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FIRST NUMBERS. 
By F. BAYFORD HARRISON. 


ABOUT 623 B.c. appeared the first number of the Acta Diurna of 
Rome. This was certainly one of the earliest periodicals on record. 
Political speeches, law reports, police news, births, marriages, 
divorces, and funerals were made public in sheets which were 
hung up at various points of the city, and which served the 
Romans with the same sort of fare as that which Londoners 
obtain from the Times. The Acta Diurna are things of the far 
past ; but there still flourishes a journal nearly nine hundred and 
eighty years old. The King-Pau, or chief sheet, is published 
at Pekin, and dated its first number, it is said, in A.D. 911, or 
in whatever may be the Chinese equivalent for that year of 
the Christian era. It has a circulation of about fourteen thousand 
copies, and appears weekly. The Venetian Notizie Scritte, 
dating from 1536, is the ancestor of all our modern journals. But 
I am not now intending to consider daily papers. 

They who read much are probably less influenced by what 
they read than are they who read little; to-day’s information 
counteracts that of yesterday. But certain books have changed 
the whole current of men’s thoughts. Cervantes found his age 
so befooled with false chivalry and pseudo-heroism, that he did 
the world good service when he attacked windmills masquerading 
as giants, and smote them such weighty blows with his trenchant 
and doughty pen that they never afterwards troubled the world. 
In our own days we are informed by the police that boys and 
lads have occasionally become thieves and vagabonds chiefly 
through reading highly-spiced réchauffés of the deeds of Jack 
Sheppard, Paul Clifford, and Dick Turpin. Were there no 
socialistic newspapers there would be few socialists ; no atheistic 
prints, few atheists; no extravagant writers, few extravagant 
speakers. 

In the same way, though perhaps not so rapidly or so notice- 
ably, all good influences are spread through periodical literature. 
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A few, very few, men make original researches in history, science, 
literature ; they constantly communicate to the public their con- 
clusions in articles which may be read by those who are running 
in the crowded race of modern life. We learn a little of every- 
thing from “the magazines.” And our sources, or rather our 
cisterns, of knowledge are filled from very various springs. Take 
an ordinary upper-middle-class household, and look at their 
newsvendor’s bill. For the father comes, say the Contemporary, 
and probably a professional monthly, with as likely as not a 
photographic, microscopic, bicyclic, floricultural, or other special 
journal for his enlightenment on the subject of his favourite 
amusement, The mother is perhaps content with her daily paper 
and the Graphic; the sons have Temple Bar and the Boy’s Own 
Paper ; the girls take the Queen, the Monthly Packet, and Little 
Folks; the baby has the Child’s Pictorial or Sunshine; the 
servants read the Family Herald and the London Journal ; 
whilst Cassell’s Saturday Journal finds favour in the homes of 
the people throughout the country. I have often been surprised 
that the dog and the cat do not combine to subscribe for a 
magazine of their own, but perhaps they are content with their 
special column in Gardening. 

Among ritualists the Church Times is eagerly perused ; among 
“ High Church people,” the Guardian ; among Low Church people 
the Record or Rock; Dissenters patronise the Christian World ; 
teetotalers the Temperance Chronicle ; “ Salvationists’’ the War 
Cry; while at the other end of the religious scale our Roman 
Catholic countrymen read the Zablet. Between and among 
these periodicals, religious, technical, and general, are others 
almost innumerable, which one may poetically describe thus : 
“thick as leaves in Paternoster Row.” 

The population of England has always been increasing, and 
yet the increase of literature did not by any means keep pace 
with the population until quite recently. A hundred years ago 
the dailies, weeklies, and monthlies might be easily enumerated ; 
now time and space would fail me if I tried to draw up a list 
of English periodicals ; I mean those published in Great Britain, 
excluding all coming from our colonies, and from England's 
mighty daughter across the Atlantic, Wherever English people 
go they must have their English literature. In Paris we meet 
5A 
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with Galignani, in Austria with the Vienna Weekly News; and 
so forth. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine holds the first and foremost place 
among monthly periodicals, being the senior and doyen of them 
all. The babe in long clothes is not more unlike to the bearded 
man of forty years later, although the same individual, than is 
the Gentleman's of January Ist, 1731, to the Gentleman's of 
November Ist, 1888. Paper and type, of course, are different ; 
spelling and phraseology have changed ; and the subject-matter 
then was, much of it, what would not be tolerated now in any 
print intended for general reading. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine; or, Monthly Intelligencer, for the 
year 1731, promised essays of various kinds, “collected chiefly 
from the public papers ;” “select pieces of poetry ;” accounts of 
“remarkable transactions;” lists of “births, marriages, deaths, 
promotions, and bankrupts;” also a “register of books;” and, 
finally, “observations on gardening.” The volume is said to be 
simply “ By Sylvanus Urban, Gent.,” a style and title still pre- 
served by the editor of this ever-green magazine. An engraving 
of a hand grasping a bunch of flowers is placed between the 
mottoes Prodesse delectare and EL Pluribus Unum. The imprint 
is London: Printed and sold at St. John’s Gate, by F. Jefferies 
in Ludgate Street, and most Booksellers. 

The introduction is quaint, and contains some curious informa- 
tion. The object of the magazine is said to be “ to give Monthly 
a View of all the Pieces of Wit, Humour, or Intelligence, daily 
offer’d to the Publick in the News-papers (which of late are so 
multiply’d, as to render it impossible, unless a man makes it a 
business, to consult them all), and in the next place we shall join 
therewith some other matters of Use or Amusement that will be 
communicated to us.” Mr. Urban goes on to say that upon 
calculating the number of newspapers he finds that “no less than 
two hundred half-sheets per month are thrown from the press in 
London,” and that about the same number are printed elsewhere 
in the Three Kingdoms. With the object of storing up the most 
interesting “ pieces ” scattered abroad by the newspapers, the editor 
intends to treasure them “‘as in a magazine ;” and I am inclined 
to think that this was the first time in which the word “ magazine ” 
was used to describe a collection of literary articles. The mention 
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of “two hundred half-sheets per month in London” as a vast 
number strikes us now very strangely, and we are inclined to 
smile at Mr, Urban’s idea of a large reading public. 

The title-page bears an engraving of St. John’s Gate, a structure 
once familiar to London eyes, but swept away long since. This 
gate has been thus preserved for our inspection, just as Temple 
Bar is preserved for future generations on the cover of the Temple 
Bar Magazine. It was the gate of the Priory of St. John of 
Jerusalem (suppressed in 1540), and was a fine remnant of the 
ancient monastic building which has left its name to St. John’s 
Square, Clerkenwell. 

On the left of the view of St. John’s Gate are the names of the 
chief London newspapers of the day—London Gazette, London 
Journal, Fog’s Journal, Craftsman, Grub Street Journal, Weekly 
Register, Free Briton, and fifteen others ; on the right are given 
the names of the York News, 2; Dublin, 6; Edinburgh, 2; 
Norwich and Exeter, each 2; and other towns, each 1; to which 
are added Jamaica and Barbados, each with its journal. There 
is a certain political moral to be drawn from the fact that, in 
1731, Dublin was thrice as literary as Edinburgh. I will not 
go through the list of contents, but notice the contents themselves. 

The first article is taken from the Craftsman, and contains 
no scandal about Queen Elizabeth, but a great deal of eulogy 
of her public character; the Craftsman also discusses “ a certain 
great man,” “the liberty of the press,” and some other matters 
of momentary interest; similar excerpts are given from the 
London Journal and from Fog’s Journal. The extracts from 
the Grub Street Journal are of scientific and literary bearing. 
A project appears to have been under consideration for a new 
method of judicial punishments, namely, that empirical surgical 
operations should be performed on condemned malefactors ; there 
was at that time no Anti-Vivisection Society. Next, Grub Street 
criticises the Laureate’s New Year's Ode, complains of the increas- 
ing number of poets, and makes some remarks on methods of 
conducting controversy. From the Weekly Register and the 
Universal Spectator come slight paragraphs on various subjects ; 
and the Free Briton makes use of his freedom to impugn 
the veracity of the Craftsman. The British Journal has 
some words on pawnbrokers, on music, and on Addison’s opera 
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Rosamond ; the:Daily Courant contributes an extract from a 
discourse made to the Royal Society about operations on the 
ear; and Read’s Journal gives a few lines on “the present state 
of the Law.” 

Colley Cibber was at this time Poet Laureate; his name even 
now raises a smile, though there have been wearers of the laurel 
even more unworthy than he. His New Year’s Ode is given 
in full. Perhaps a few quotations from it may enliven the 
present article : 


“ Ye grateful Britons, bless the year 
That kindly yields increase, 
While plenty that might feed a war 
Enjoys the guard of peace.; 
Your plenty to the skies you owe, 
Peace is your monarch’s care ; 
Thus bounteous Jove, and George below, 
Divided empire share.”’ 
And farther on, alluding to the junior members of the Royal 
Family : 
“ Behold in every face imperial graces shine, 
All native to the race of George and Caroline.” 
And again : 
“Hail! Royal Ceesar, hail ! 
Like thus may every annual sun 
Add brighter glories to thy crown, 
’Till suns themselves shall fail !” 


These verses, with which those of William Wordsworth or 
Lord Tennyson cannot be compared, are parodied and burlesqued 
in this first number of the Gentleman’s; there are a few other 
scraps of verse, and then comes the Monthly Intelligencer, con- 
taining morsels of news not unlike the small paragraphs of our 
present society papers. On the 6th January, “ Mr. Sharpless, 
High Commissioner of Holbourn Division,” made what we should 
now call a raid upon “a notorious gaming-house ;” and the editor 
gives a list of the “ officers ” of such an establishment ; these are 
eighteen in number, cum multis aliis. The next paragraph— 
curious juxtaposition—relates to the Edinburgh “Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge.” On the 12th January, “Sir 
Isaac Shard, kt., and John Fuller, Esq., the present Sheriffs, 
went to Wood Street Compter, and distributed a considerable 
sum of money to the poor debtors confined there.” On the 15th 
at Cork, a man named Tim. Croneen, for an atrocious murder, 
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was sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. On the 
25th a harmless duel was fought in St. James’s Park, between 
the “Rt. Hon. the Lord Hervey and the Rt. Hon. Wm, Pulteney, 
Esq.” On the same day some “ workmen digging at Waverlay, 
in Surrey (where an abbey was founded about 600 years ago 
by Wm. Gifford, then Bishop of Winchester and. Abbot of 
Waverlay, as appears by the Monasticon Anglicdmum, vol. i., 
p- 703), they found a leaden pot in which the heart of a man 
was preserved in spirits, supposed from an inscription on a tomb 
in the Cathedral Church of Winchester, to be the heart of the 
said bishop, which was not in the least decayed.” On the 28th 
the “new church” of St. George, Bloomsbury, was consecrated. 

From Burlington in Pensilvania (sic) came an account of a 
curious trial for witchcraft; “a like transaction happened at 
Frome, in Somersetshire, in September last;” and a similar but 
more typical one in “December last at Mortagne in France.” 
Next follows the well-known ghost story of the dog of Middle- 
manse, near Craighel, N.B. 

Casualties, death, marriages, promotions, prices of goods (3 per 
cent. ann. 95, and South Sea Stock 103%), monthly bill of 
mortality, for London, (1969 in all, one person aged 103), foreign 
advices, bankrupts (15), and books (60 in number, but not one, I 
think, surviving to this day) complete the varied menw offered to 
Mr. Urban’s literary convives. 

There are forty pages of small octavo printed in double columns. 
I have been thus minute, in describing the first Gentleman’s 
Magazine because a remarkable infancy has been succeeded by 
a noble maturity; and because after a century and a half of 
vigorous life this Methuselah of periodicals shows no signs of 
decrepitude or old age. Mr. Sylvanus Urban, like the proverbial 
king, never dies. In 1888 Messrs. Chatto & Windus do for him 
what J. Jefferies did in 1731, and doubtless the public of our 
own day do for him what the public did for him one hundred and 
fifty-six years ago—buy and appreciate. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1731 the following 
appears in a parenthesis :— 


“ Without presuming too much on our own merit we may venture to affirm that 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, when collected into volumes, will be read by posterity 
with equal pleasure as the best test of the writing of the present age; having, we 
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conceive, this advantage over any one paper, namely—a much greater variety, and 
the argument on both sides with an absolute impartiality.” 


This prophecy has been amply fulfilled, although the late 
volumes contain original matter, and not merely reprints, as did 
the former. 

Passing on to other periodicals of advanced years I come to the 
Edinburgh Review, of which the first number is dated October 
1802. The “advertisement” declares that the editors “ wish their 
‘journal to be distinguished rather for the selection, than for the 
number, of its articles.” It will be conceded that quality even more 
than quantity has been the mark of the Ldinburgh. This first 
number contains 252 pages of rather large type in single columns. 
Francis Jeffery was connected with it from the beginning, together 
with Brougham, Horner, Sidney Smith,and some others. In 1803 
he became editor, and conducted it more than five-and-twenty 
years in such a manner that it soon was regarded as the arbiter of 
the fate of young authors, and the judge by whose decision all new 
books must stand or fall. Yet as judges in banco often reverse the 
decisions of their fellows and of inferior magistrates, so the English 
people has more, than once reversed the sentence of the Kdin- 
burgh, and a book condemned to death has survived and become 
immortal. In 1807 Byron published his “ Hours of Idleness,” and 
was immdiately castigated within an inch of his life by the 
Edinburgh Review; that inch soon became an ell; and the name 
of Byron is the name of one of the greatest of English poets. 

In this first number the Edinburgh has some very severe 
remarks to make on Southey’s “ Thalaba,’ and some very weak 
passages to extract from it. Few of us now read “Thalaba,” or 
Mrs. Opie’s poem, or “ Bread” by Samuel Jackson Pratt; nor need 
we wish to read these two last-named volumes here reviewed 
in the Edinburgh. Works of philosophy, travel, science, and 
politics are noticed and criticised, and also three sermons. A 
notice of “Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon, preached at Christchurch, 
upon Easter Tuesday, April 15, 1800,” opens with a remark upon 
“ Dr. Parr’s Wig,” and its great size; and closes with the painful 
reflection that “atruly devout and attentive minister, a strenuous 
defender of church establishment, and by far the most learned 


man of his day, should be permitted to languish on a little paltry 
curacy in Warwickshire.” 
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I must not linger too long among reviews which have the same 
family features. The Quarterly, published by the still flourishing 
“John Murray,” is in appearance much like the Edinburgh. I 
can hardly tell one from the other as they lie open before me. 
The first number is for February 1809, and contains 240 pages of 
eighteen articles, I will select those now most interesting. One 
is on the “ Reliques of Robert Burns,” in which is said what has 
been said many a time since; another on “ Woman; or, Ida of 
Athens,” by Miss Owenson, who, as Lady Morgan, lived and wrote 
almost into our own days. Her later novels deserved and attained 
a popularity to which this monstrous romance had no chance of 
attaining. Another book reviewed is Southey’s translation of the 
Cid, to which is given warmer praise than the Edinburgh could 
award to “Thalaba.” These are the lighter papers in the first 
Quarterly ; the others are tolerably “ stiff.” 

Blackwood, with his familiar double columns and small type, 
dates his first number April 1817. This is not entirely a review 
like the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, but also a magazine 
like the Gentleman's. There are a great many original com- 
munications and some original poetry. There is a “ Monthly 
Register of Foreign Intelligence,” “ Proceedings of Parliament,’ 
etc. John Wilson, under the name of Christopher North, joined 
the staff of Blackwood soon after its first appearance; indeed, he 
was Blackwood much in the same way as Thackeray at first 
was the Cornhill, and Miss Yonge now is the Monthly Packet. 
Samuel Warren’s wonderfully vivid “ Diary of a late Physician ”’ 
came out in this magazine in 1830. In No. 5, for August 1817 
is an eulogistic notice of Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,.” -In June 1817 
appeared a critique which I copy in eatenso: “The Craniad, or 


Spurzheim, illustrated; a poem in two parts. 12 mo, _ Black- 
wood, Edinburgh, 1817.” 


“ The ‘ Craniad’ is the worst poem we have now in Scotland. The author has it 
in his power at once to decide the great craniological controversy. Let him submit 
his skull to general inspection, and if it exhibits a single intellectual organ 


Spurzheim’s theory is overthrown.” 

Blackwood has seen many another magazine dance into light 
and die into the shade; Fraser’s is gone, and Bentley’s, and the 
New Monthly, so long edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth ; and of 
those of a lower class, such as St. Paul’s and the Burlington, 
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we have known several with hardly more than an ephemeral 
existence. Others, again, have succeeded at their first venture, 
and still show no sign of decay. The Fortnightly is twenty-three 
years of age, having come into being as really a fortnightly 
review on the 15th May, 1865, under the editorship of George 
Henry Lewes. His name appears in the first volume, together 
with the names of Anthony Trollope, George Eliot, the Rev. 
Archer Gurney, all of whom have gone ad plures; Frederic 
Harrison, Robert Buchanan, George Meredith, Professor Huxley, 
may have papers in next month’s number even as they had 
in the first. But it is now a long time since fhe Fortnightly 
admitted a story within its columns; nor does it often bloom 
with a poem. 

The Nineteenth Century opened in March 1877 with a poem, 
a prefatory sonnet, by the Poet Laureate, then Mr. Tennyson. 
He laid down accurately the lines on which the new review 
would run. It is of sterner stuff than even the Fortnightly 
and the Contemporary, and is given up almost entirely to the 
consideration of the very deepest problems of politics and science. 
Almost all the writers in the first numbers are still writing in its 
pages. Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Stephen, Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Henry Irving, Cardinal Manning, then, as now, were con- 
tributors to the Nineteenth Century. The high price of these 
scientific reviews goes to prove how very many persons read 
for instruction, not amusement. 

Yet a far greater number read for mere amusement, and for 
amusement mingled with instruction. Something of teaching is 
conveyed in almost everything that is written; for under even 
the jest of the buffoon lurks satire, and his bauble gives sly but 
hard raps. There are periodicals devoted to the science of 
education; others mingle teaching with religion, teaching with 
morality; others, such as Knowledge and Nature, deal with 
science pure and simple. The Quiver instructs and attracts, and 
has an enormous circulation, as, indeed, have all Messrs. Cassell’s 
publications, 

By ‘the kindness of Messrs. Cassell & Co. I am able to 
examine the first numbers of the Quiver, a periodical which has 
improved in every respect during the quarter-century of its 
existence.. It was at first a fortnightly magazine, and the earliest 
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number is dated September 1-14, 1861. The size of the page 
was the same as of late, and the columns always double ;. but 
then the pages of a number were twenty-four, whereas twenty- 
six years later they were sixty-four, and now they are eighty, 
Both type and paper of the more recent issues are very superior 
to those of the first volume, and the most striking improvement 
consists in the illustrations, often quite beautiful, with which the 
Quiver is now adorned. 

In the first number the names of contributors are not given, 
as in later numbers; but in one instance an open secret needs 
no explanation: “The Channings: a Tale. ‘By the author of 
‘Danesbury House, ‘East Lynne,’ etc.” It was but the other day 
that Mrs. Henry Wood was taken from her work of amusing us 
with stories of which the moral drift was always good, though 
the intellectual was too sensational for very sober minds. Among 
the writers for the Quiver we now find many of high standing 
in the literary world; and the changes made in October 1887 
point to increased success in the past, and to increased success 
in the future. Some idea may be formed of the number of 
readers of a book when we remember that of every copy there 
are two, three, or more readers. I am allowed to mention that 
the average monthly sale of the Quiver is 150,000! 

As the Quiver is chiefly in the interests of Evangelical 
religion, so the Monthly Packet is chiefly intended for those 
who call themselves, or are called, High Church. It, like most 
other magazines, has passed through various stages of growth, 
and in its later form is more attractive than it was in its earlier 
days. 

The Monthly Packet, as fresh and as hardy as a monthly rose, 
opened its first bud on June Ist, 1851, under the editorship of 
Miss Yonge, whose skilful hands still tend it after thirty-seven 
years of growth. Its first form was superficially smaller than its 
present ; each number consisted of sixty-four pages. Miss Yonge 
has been good enough to lend me her own bound copy of the 
first volume, and a glance through it reveals many points of 
interest. The editor’s /ntroductory Letter explains the intention 
of the magazine, which is “to assist the most important part of 
education—namely, self-education,” and to help those who are 
forming “their own characters, between the ages of fifteen and 
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five-and-twenty.” And we certainly owe a great debt to a lady 
who has devoted her talents to such a good purpose during so 
long a period in which our seniors, our contemporaries, and our 
juniors have been forming their own characters. Miss Yonge 
laid it down in this introduction that the Monthly Packet would 
be on Church of England lines; and this promise she has strictly 
fulfilled. The circulation of many thousands to which her 
magazine has attained proves the prevalence of Church principles 
among the upper classes of society ; and of a certain content with 
soberness in fiction, for neither Miss Yonge, nor any of her stafi, 
indulge in sensation so-called, or any of those mysteries and ex- 
travagances which are so rife in the stories of most periodicals. 

The first article in the first Packet bears a title now very 
familiar to Miss Yonge’s readers : “Cameos from English History.” 
This, the leader of a long series, is on the Church of Northumbria, 
and dates its narrative 616. These little passages, cut out from 
history and brought into high and delicate relief, serve the ex- 
cellent purpose of making history interesting. Miss Yonge shows 
the makers of history as men and women who ate and slept. 
who talked and laughed and wept, and lived through lives of 
shade and sunshine even as we do. There have been teachers 
of history who seem to have endeavoured to squeeze out from 
the past all its juice and flavour, and to present their young 
readers with the pips and the rind of the orange only. Dr. 
Valpy, in the fourth edition of his Poetical Chronology, 1804, 
thus disposes of the House of Blois :— 


STEPHEN. 
1135, 


When centuries eleven, years thirty-five, 
Were gone, the brave usurper Stephen’s hand 
The sceptre seized ; to keep the glittering prize, 
How oft he drenched in blood th’ afflicted land. 

But to laugh at the old system of dry dates is to slay the slain. 
Miss Yonge still finds artistic cameos to grace the mental cabinets 
of her readers. 

In this first number of the Packet also begin Conversations on 
the Catechism and the story of the Little Duke, both by the 
editor; and three tales by other writers. The long and constant 
popularity of the Monthly Packet indicates the existence of a 
youthful, opulent (the price of the magazine is 1s.), and healthily- 
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minded reading public. Few magazines have had so long a 
career under one editor. 

The Temperance Chronicle is an instance of a “class” news- 
paper. As temperance is an euphemistic term for “ total absti- 
nence,’ we may assume that few but total abstainers buy the 
Chronicle. I have not seen its first number, but I remember 
it some seventeen or eighteen years ago, in its early form of the 
Church of England Temperance Magazine, small and square 
in shape ; now it is large and tall. The tone is latterly more 
liberal, less classish, less pharisaic than of old. There is also 
an A nti-Teetotal Magazine published by G. W. Wardman, of West 
Hartlepool. 

My memory also serves me as regards the Church Tumes; which 
was, twenty years ago, a little-known print of four pages, with a 
small leading article, some small items of Church news, and about 
three small advertisements. I take up one of the numbers for 
October 1888. It consists of sixteen pages, with a supplenent 
of sixteen pages; there are three leading articles, and sixteen 
pages of advertisements. In 1867 only at a few High Church 
booksellers could it be obtained ; in 1888 it is on every bookstall 
and in every newshop on Friday afternoon. And yet this is 
most’ markedly a class publication, being patronised almost 
exclusively by the Ritualist section of the Church of England. 

I have before me the first and the last numbers of the Journal 
of Education. The first is dated January 1872, and calls itself 
the Quarterly Journal of Education and Scholastic Advertiser. 
Its shape is a small octavo, it is in a blue paper cover, and the 
publishers are Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster Row. As early 
as 1867 its predecessor had been published by Allman, under the 
title of the Scholastic Register and Journal of Education. In 
July 1873 there appeared in the Journal an address to “Our 
Readers,” in which it was announced that at the beginning of 
the next year the Jowrnal would be issued monthly, and, of 
course, the prefix “ quarterly’? would be dropped. All this was 
done as promised; the cover became yellow, and afterwards grey, 
but the form was unaltered. 

Afterwards the Journal assumed its present appearance; small 
quarto; white paper both inside and outside; double columns; 
“Notes ;” leading articles; correspondence; publisher, William 
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Rice, 86, Fleet Street. Perhaps no periodical has grown more 
remarkably in circulation and public estimation than this. In 
1872 it was known to but few persons, and they chiefly men and 
women engaged in teaching, while now it is to be found in the 
hands of non-professionals who read it for its racy “notes,” its 
clever articles, its trustworthy reviews, and—shall I say above 
all ?—for its offers of prizes. The Journal was one of the first 
periodicals to set tasks and give money to the best performers of 
them; two guineas to the best, and a bound volume of prize 
translations to several of the second best. In the number for 
December 1888 it is announced that 279 competitors had sent in 
translations of the Latin prose set in the previous number. In 
easier tasks there are often 500 or 600 competitors. 

In the first number of the Journal there are eleven small 
pages of advertisements, in the last number seventeen large 
pages. The circulation has increased enormously. Its years 
have been few and good, only now numbering seventeen. But in 
those seventeen years the intelligent interest taken by the public 
in education has been greatly augmented; a fact evidenced 
by the popularity of this specialist print. Many of those who, 
in 1872, were old educational hands, and many others who were 
not much more than pioneers in the sight of the public, are 
happily still with us, glad to see themselves overtaken or passed 
on the march by younger men. In the early as in the late 
numbers we find the names of Miss Shirreff, Miss Beale, Rev. 
R. H. Quick, Mr. Oscar Browning, Rev. J. M. Wilson, and many 
others. They have spent, and are still spending, their educated 
faculties in the noble work of educating the faculties of others. 

Homer sometimes nodded, and no doubt Dr. Busby sometimes 


joked. The Schoolmaster taking his walks abroad may step from 


the office of the Journal of Education, at No. 86, Fleet Street, 
into that of Punch, at No. 85, and if of a receptive turn of mind, 
may gain instruction at the latter as at the former. 

Of our comic journals, of those whose philosophy is of the 
laughing order, Punch is the leader. He has seen the birth and 
the early, if not premature, death of many an imitator and 
competitor, but he is perennial, and, as far as we can see 
immortal. He sprang into being in the week ending 17th July, 
1841. His shape and size were the same as they now are, but his 
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title page was very different. It bears in large characters the 
words Punch; or, the London Charivari; below them is a small 
drawing of Punch pulling the noose tight round the neck of a 
suspended demon, who holds a pitchfork; and below is the 
notice volume the first, with the imprint London: published for 
the Proprietors, at the Office, 13, Wellington Street, Strand, and 
sold by all Booksellers. The Introduction has a headpiece of 
Punch bowing, supported by two persons in masks, one of whom 
holds a palette and brushes; they no doubt symbolise writers 
and artists. Behind them are three figures in outline, typical 
also, I suppose, perhaps portraits. The introduction thus com- 
mences: “This Guffawgraph is intended to form a refuge for 
destitute wit;” a mock-modest description of the receptacle, 
which was really a Valhalla into which the humourists and 
caricaturists of the last fifty years have been honoured by 
admission. Punch declares that he has no party politics; that 
Mrs. J. Punch will furnish the earliest information on fashion 
and fashions; that an experienced nobleman will supply the 
police reports; that reviews will be entrusted to Jack Ketch ; 
the fine arts to Punch’s own scene-painter; music to the man 
with the mouth-organ ; the drama to Mr. Punch himself; sporting 
to “a Prophet;” and the facetize to the following learned bodies : 
The Court of Common Council and the Zoological Society ; 
the Temperance Association and the Waterproofing Company ; 
the College of Physicians and the Highgate Cemetery; the 
Dramatic Authors and the Mendicity Societies; the Beefsteak 
Club and the Anti-dry-rot Company ; with prose and verse from 
all the “funny dogs with comic tales.” Tail-piece showing six 
of the funny dogs. The wit does not strike one as very brilliant 
in this introduction, but on turning over the leaves of this first 
number one feels a certain freshness and quaintness which seem 
now almost boyish. Punch begins with his “ Moral,” thus 
differing from sop and other fablists. His second page is 
occupied by “a railroad novel.” In 1841 steam travel must have 
been still somewhat new, and Punch thought that novels should 
be written in a correspondingly rapid style) Now we have 
railway novels galore, but their style is not yet merely that 
of a table of contents. Next come Lessons in Punmanship by 
Mr. T. Hood ; and very poor puns they are, such as must have 
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made Tom Hood turn in his armchair, unless indeed they were 
his own offspring. A whole page is taken up with Voting, 
drawn out like a genealogical table; and there are short para- 
graphs in prose and rhyme on matters of the day in much the 
same form as those which fill up the pages of the copy of Punch, 
which was displayed on every bookstall last Wednesday. 

Punch could not be omitted from any list of our leading 
periodicals ; yet it scarcely fulfils my intention of showing the 
expansion of the reading public; for quantity remains the same, 
while quality cannot be said to have improved since the days 
when such men as Hood, Thackeray, & Becket, and Albert Smith 
wrote for it, and Doyle and Leech drew for it. But the multi- 
tude of comic papers now current shows that the number of 
persons who read and admire Punch must have a vast concourse 
of followers among those who are able to spend not threepence 
on the chief jester, but one penny on the lesser jokers. I may 
add that there is a want of refinement in both the letterpress and 
the illustrations of the early Punch, which we do not notice 
in his later issues. 

I must not pause to speak at any length of the old, yet 
vigorous, Family Herald, and the younger, but more dashing, 
Bow Bells, which both serve the useful purpose of brightening 
the dull lives of the working classes. Aladdin’s cave did not 
contain greater stores of jewels than do these two and other 
similar periodicals; they have on their visiting lists more lords 
and ladies: than are to be found in the peerages of all Europe; 
more millionaires than the Bourses of the whole world could 
call to mind; and more beauty than has adorned the entire 
human race since it emerged from simian ugliness. Yet withal 
these papers are perfectly harmless ; they do not gild vice, or 
whitewash wickedness ; and the romances with which they enter- 
tain the young men and maidens of the counter and the servants’ 
hall are as grown-up fairy tales, and a blessed relief from 
measuring ribbons and washing dishes. 

I will now shortly notice one of the most remarkable periodicals 
of the present century, one which has just passed its jubilee, and 
which grows in bulk and circulation, if not in popularity, with 
each succeeding year. Few books require and receive more 
study than this, and few editors are treated with less gratitude 
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than the editor of this noble work. Some of my readers thay 
have seen a copy of the second number of Bradshaw's Railway 
Companion exhibited last autumn in the Manchester Exhibition; 
the first number can only be seen in the British Museum, When 
started in 1837 the Companion was published quarterly, and its 
price was one shilling; of late years the issue is monthly, and 
the price sixpence. Besides the British Bradshaw there is the 
Continental, of which I have not collected statistics. The British 
Guide, although the style is formal, the columns narrow, and the 
get-up unattractive, has grown in public estimation as travel has 
widened men’s intellects and sympathies. In its sixpenny form 
it only achieved a sale of 250 copies of its first number, while its 
monthly circulation now constantly reaches 100,000. 

Religious periodicals far outnumber those devoted to any other 
interest. Some of them rejoice in most extraordinary names. 
The Eleventh Hour; Holiness Advocate; Penuel, which is 
described as an “unsectarian religious magazine, advocating 
scriptural holiness and entire sanctification ;” Present Truth, said 
to be the organ of the Seventh-day Adventist Society ; Prophetic 
News and Israel’s Watchman, which is “a Hebrew-Christian and 
prophetic magazine ;” Jottings from the Shade of the City of 
London, a record of the work done by the London City Mission. 
The Occult Magazine is the Psychical Research journal; New 
Ideas for Thinkers should be acceptable to most of us; the 
Fiddler must be unacceptable to those whose friends practise on 
the violin; Parodies of the writings of eminent authors must 
surely be worse than useless, for who would love to see his best 
friends caricatured? Jsrael’s Hope and Destiny advocates 
British identity with the Lost Tribes of Israel; but I confess 
myself unable to perceive why any Christian should wish to 
claim descent from those tribes which were cut off from the 
“chosen people,” and from whom the Founder of Christianity did 
not spring. Stamp collectors have their own journal; so have 
chess-players ; so have cyclists; and the “deaf and dumb;” and 
the cooks; and the hydropaths; and the homeeopaths; and the 
brass bands; and the advocates of the. “letter-note singing 
method.” 

In fact, there would appear to be no large or small body of 


English people bound together by a common pursuit or interest, 
N.S, I. 6 
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however trivial or foolish that pursuit or interest may appear to 
outsiders, but has its own “organ.” Mr. Sylvanus Urban, with 
his “no less than two hundred half-sheets per month,” might be 
surprised to hear that there are now published in London :— 


Daily papers ; _ . 25 Daily periodicals : , 4 
Weekly s ; : . 433 Weekly ‘. : ; ae 
Fortnightly __,, ‘ , . 412 Fortnightly _,, . ; , 6 
Semi-monthly ,, . ; . 12 Semi-monthly ,, ; ; 4 
Monthly - ; ; . 165 Monthly = é ; . 610 
Quarterly . ; : ‘ 6 Bi-monthly _,, , , : 8 
Irregular ‘ ‘ : 7 Quarterly a , ° . 109 
—  Half-yearly _,, ‘ ‘ jae 

660 Irregular » ° ‘ . 48 

811 


The whole number of newspapers published in Great Britain 
and Ireland is 2,516, and of periodicals, 1,116.* The power 
wielded by such an enormous engine as the press is beyond 
calculation; and the meanest stoker who feeds it with a single 
grain of his intellect or his thought, must do so conscientiously, 
for he is helping to evoke a force mightier than he can control ; 
he has, too, reason to be humbly proud that he can contribute to 
a force which is far stronger than that of king, statesman, or 
priest, which even governs kings, statesmen, and priests, and 
which we, looking on “ first numbers” and on last numbers, may 
reasonably expect will continue to increase in strength and 
widen in area as the population of the world increases and the 
range of man’s interests widens. 

F. BAYFORD HARRISON. 


* Since the above was written the numbers have slightly altered. 



















































WHAT THE PIT. SAYS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


I. 


THE BARBER OF BRANTINGHAME HALL. 


My recollection of Brantinghame Hall at the St. James’s 
includes a character not mentioned in the programme—say 
“Curly—a barber,” for I guessed his profession while he was 
shaving an apple between the acts. It was the first night of the 
play, and we sat far back in the pit, the front seats of which are 
taken with a rush by perhaps the most critical body of first- 
nighters in London. In front of me sat a boy who ate a large 
bagful of buns before the curtain rose, and I was packed between 
the hairdresser and a stout gentleman, whose left elbow every- 
time he laughed (and that was frequently, for he made his own 
jokes) played rub-a-dub on my chest. The barber acted as 
chorus, telling me (and others who scowled) what was to happen 
in each act as soon as he saw the “setting.” He was nearly 
always right, which does not strike me as a compliment to Mr. 
Gilbert, though the hairdresser explained that the more successful 
he was in forecasting a piece the better he liked it. 

The curtain rises on Brunt’s Station, Australia, where Ruth, 
the daughter of the house, has nursed the Hon. Arthur Redmayne 
back to life. Miss Julia Neilson, as Ruth, reminded me of a 
gentleman whose wife used to say of him, proudly, that he 
“looked very handsome in a carriage with a rug over him,” for 
Miss Neilson is delightful so long as she does not act. It was the 
play, however, and not the actress that our barber followed. His 
conversation, which was scattered like ha’pence at a Scotch 
marriage, for any one who would pick it up, grew louder as he 
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got upon Mr. Gilbert’s trail. I distinctly heard him whistle 
when he heard that Ruth and the Hon. Arthur were married. 

“They har, har they?” he said. “ Never mind” (apologising 
to himself for having got upon the wrong track), “ when it comes 
to howning ’er in England, see if ’e does it; not ’e.” After a 
pause : 

“ A convict’s daughter! Lord Wot’s-’is-name, the swell’s father, 
won't have nothink to do with ’er.” 

There is talk of Arthur's friend Ralph Crampton, against whom 
Ruth has an unexplained prejudice. | 

“He’s been makin’ up to the gal,” said the barber, with con- 
viction, “and there'll be a shindy between him and Harthur. 
He’s the villain, ’e is, this Crampton.” 

Crampton and a lawyer enter. 

“A lawyer,” chuckled the barber ; “I know wot ’e’s come about. 
Harthur ’as to go back to England immediate.” 

Crampton and Ruth are left on the stage, and before either 
spoke I was told all about it. 

“This ‘ere Crampton ’ll make up to the gal, and then, just when 
’e’s tryin’ to kiss ’er, you'll see Harthur chuck ‘im across the stage, 
and Crampton ‘ll go away sayin’ as ’ow ’e means to ‘ave revenge.” 

That is so; and then it appears that Arthur must return to 
England to look after a monster fortune which has been left him. 
Ruth cannot leave her father. 

“The ship ’ll be wrecked,” said the barber; “and they'll think 
Harthur’s drowned ; but, bless you! it ain’t as bad as that.” 

The scene of Acts II. and III. is Brantinghame Hall, eighteen 
months having elapsed since he, Arthur, set sail. His father, 
Lord Saxmundham, who is heavily in Crampton’s debt, has claimed 
his son’s fortune, not being aware of the Australian marriage. 

No sooner had the barber looked about him than a smile of 
satisfaction covered his face. 

“That there Crampton ’ll turn hup, you'll see,” he said, “and 
horder the old boy to pay the money. You mind as ’ow ’e spoke 
about ’aving ’is revenge.” 

“ But the earl is a rich man now,” I pointed out, addressing my 
neighbour for the only time. 

He twisted his mouth contemptuously. 
“That’s hall you know,” he said; “w’y, wot do you think the 
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WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 85 
gal is adoin’ of hall this time? Ain’t she comin’ to England to 
see the hold man? I tell you wot,” he continued, “if you don’t 
see the gal come in at that door in ten minutes I'll eat my at.” 

The “ gal” appeared the next moment, at which he nodded his 
head pleasantly. 

“She'll hoffer the hold man the money,” he told me, “but the 
earl won’t believe as she is ‘is son’s wife.” 

Here my neighbour was wrong. The earl believes at once; but 
he will accept nothing from a convict’s daughter. In Act III. Ruth 
pretends that she is prepared to marry Crampton on the under- 
standing that he will trouble Lord Saxmundham no more. 

“Just as they are agoin’ to be spliced,” said the barber, 
“er real ’usband, Harthur, ’!l turn hup, and she'll faint in his 
harms.” 

This, too, was incorrect ; but the barber was only off the scent 
for a moment. Ruth makes a greater sacrifice than the one 
expected of her. She had just begun to make it, when my 
neighbour, as it were, shot past her. 

“She’s to say she ain’t Harthur’s wife at hall,” he cried 
quickly, and that was just what she did say. 

I did not sit out the last act of Brantinghame Hall (though I 
see that “ Harthur” does turn up at the end), There was once 
a famous actor who, seeing a gentleman in the stalls putting on 
his coat before the curtain fell, said irritatingly, “ Excuse me, sir, 
but the play is not over yet,’ to which the genial reply was given> 
“Thank you, Mr. So-and-so, but I’ve had quite enough of it.” I 
felt that I had had quite enough of Brantinghame Hall, the 
only poor play by Mr. Gilbert known to me; and, besides, the 
stout gentleman’s elbow was heavy on my chest. He had not 
once smiled during the first act, but he had guffawed repeatedly 
in Acts II.and III. I met him in the passage on my way out, and 
he was still tittering to himself. 

“You are enjoying the piece?” I asked; for I was curious to 
know what had amused him so much. 

His face expanded into a grin. 

“T’m glad I came,” he said. 

“TI saw you were delighted, but I confess I could not discover 
what it was that pleased you. You laughed when Ruth was 
apostrophising the portrait of her dead husband.” 
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“T wasn’t thinking of her,’ he said. “Bless you, no. It was 
the chairs.” 
“Why, what chairs ?” 


“The two arm-chairs, one on each side of the stage. I never 


saw such a thing in my life.” 

“Why, was there anything droll about the chairs ?” 

“The funny thing,” said the stout man, “is, that I have two 
chairs identical with them. I couldn’t take my eyes off them 
chairs. That’s what I was laughing at, I tell you. I mean to 
bring my wife to see them.” 

I looked behind me from the pit-door. The stout gentleman 
was telling some other body about the chairs, 


J. M. BARRIE, 




















































KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. 


@ Romance. 


BY JULIAN CORBETT, 
Author of “ The Fall of Asgard,” ‘* For God and Gold,’’ ete. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


HERMITS., 


“* For thou,’ quoth he, ‘ shalt be my wife, 
And honoured for my queene ; 
With thee I meane to lead my life, 
As shortly shall be seene.’”’ 


FAR away in an interminable vista of rock and forest, which 
lay behind the king’s hunting castle like the littered ruins of a 
world, stretched out the wilderness. Silent lay the piles of 
desolation, rank after rank, and voiceless save for the tales which 
none could understand of the ages that were gone. And wildest 
of all, and more silent and full of inarticulate eloquence, was the 
rift where the Cajion of the Hermits split the waste in two. 

Deep into the bowels of the stony land a soft, little, laughing 
river had licked its way ; and now in a cool channel, flanked with 
perpendicular walls, it ran on, hundreds of feet below the level 
of the wilderness, and seemed to rejoice to think how unenduring 
beside itself was the everlasting rock. 

Once or twice in a century a man might find the spot.as he 
followed a trail or sought the riches that lay hidden in the hills. 
And there, as he stood upon the brink of that Titanic trench, he 
could not but feel the overpowering presence of the ages which 
were young when the foundations of the world were laid. He 
could not but feel, when he listened to the river far below, 
singing over its never-ending task, what a paltry scratching was 
the greatest work a man could do between the cradle and the 
grave, 
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Perhaps it was this that made the hermits choose it for a 
resting-place, and its utter solitude as well. Whatever was the 
cause, here they had settled, where the perpendicular walls were 
grimmest and highest ; and hére, far up in the face of the gaunt 
_cliffs, they had hewn out caves to dwell in. Visibly there was 
no approach to them; but he who found his way to the little 
meadows at the foot, and pierced the luxuriant shrubs out of 
which the mighty ramparts sprung, would have discovered on 
either hand a larger cave, which served at once as entrance-hall 
and corral to the monastery. From the inmost recess of these 
a rude spiral stair, cut in the solid rock, led upwards to a 
maze of crooked, and inclined galleries communicating with the 
cells. 

Strange as was the hermitage, the hermits were stranger still. 
Their order was probably without parallel in the history of 
Christian monasticism. For here in each cell lived monk and nun 
as man and wife. 

The origin of the order was lost in obscurity and unknown. 
The literature on the subject was consequently prodigious. It is 
hardly too much to say that Oneirian archzeology lived on it. 
The accessible data were, however, confined to two rubbings of 
symbols, said to be carved on the walls of all the cells. The 
younger members of the Royal Society were prepared to prove 
from these that the order was pagan in its origin, and, further, that 
it was the original unreformed oriental predecessor of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. Smart scientific and literary society took this view 
to a man; but plain people, such as local antiquaries, believed it 
to be a very ancient heresy of the Carthaginian Church. Both, 
perhaps, were right. The gloomy pessimism of African Christianity 
took many fantastic forms; and this, the most fantastic of all, 
may well have been a Montanist modification of some pre-existing 
pagan brotherhood. 

At any rate, it is certain that the order was in existence when 
Kophetua's ancestor founded his colony. At that time it was an 
isolated print of the Cross in a waste of heathendom; and, as soon 
as it was discovered, the old knight took it under his protection. 
He found a place for it in his absorptive community, along 
with all the other ruins of peoples and social systems with 

which the country was littered. He affiliated it to his beggar- 
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guild. The order was thereafter regularly subsidised ; the hermits 
were registered; and, though amongst themselves they were all 
equal, they were placed under an abbot, who represented them in 
their relation to the state. 

In those days the community had been numerous, but now its 
numbers had greatly fallen off. All children that were born ~ 
to the hermits were taken away in infancy, to be brought up 
at a hospital of the order in a neighbouring town; and, though 
formerly many re-entered the hermitage, most of them now 
preferred the licence of the beggars’ guild, of which they were 
free. Penelophon herself had been born in the monastery; but her 
father, on the death of his wife, had claimed his children in 
a fit of insane anger at Heaven, and taken to the Liberties of 
St. Lazarus, 

The abbot had now scarce half a score of brethren and sisters 
to be responsible for ; but he regularly made his report, and went 
to receive his subsidy. It was during one of these expeditions that 
Kophetua had encountered him out hunting. He was a pale man, 
with a red, ragged beard, and grey eyes, which glistened under 
their white lashes with an unhealthy restlessness. His spare 
figure, too, stooped forward with an air half feeble, half eager, so 
that his whole aspect was one of aimless intensity. The eagerness 
of the man had so struck Kophetua that he had accosted him ; 
and, interested in his wild talk, had accompanied him, without 
revealing his identity, as far as his cell. 

Besides the hermits, Kophetua was probably the only man 
who knew where the rocky monastery was ; and it was his first 
thought, after he had left Penelophon, that it was there he would 
be able to find a safe refuge for her. So with the first glimmer of 
dawn he had summoned her from her prison, and silently stolen 
out to the stables. Here he had saddled his horse, and, strapping 
a cushion across its withers, had ridden away, with Penelophon 
before him. 

They spoke little as they went; she was too happy, and he half 
afraid. For, in the soiled and shabby gown she wore, and 
with her hair knotted loosely up as best she could, she seemed 
once more the same strange thing that first had fascinated him in 
its rags and filth. Presently she grew tired, and her head gradu- 
ally fell upon his breast. Then, as she nestled close to him, a 
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sense of peace came into his heart. Even as he had gone to fetch 
her from the turret he knew the desire of finding her a refuge was 
not the only reason for what he did. Another lay whispering 
deep down in the bottom of his thoughts. At first he would not 
own it; but now, as he neared the monastery, and the beggar- 
maid nestled still closer in her weariness, the little voice spoke 
louder, the fancy seemed less wild, and throne and crown and 
people grew faint and far away. 

The abbot was getting water from the stream as, having 
descended the difficult bridle-way by which the hermitage was 
reached, they approached it along the meadows. He looked up 
in great surprise to see riding towards him a young man in a plain 
hunting dress, with a girl in a grey gown, old and patched, on the 
saddle before him. It was many years now since a pair had come 
to join the hermit community, and they were younger than any 
novices he himself could remember. So he set down his gourd, 
and came forward eagerly to meet them. 

“Welcome! welcome, my children!” he cried. “ Even so should 
ye come to the holy place, riding upon one horse, even as one 
thought shall henceforth bear you both through life till the end. 
Come, my son, trust thy wife a moment to me, that I may lift her 
down. Then take her to thy breast for ever.” 

A faint flush overspread Penelophen’s wan face as the hermit held 
up his arms to take her. And as for Kophetua, he felt his heart 
leap in a kind of reckless ecstasy; the blood rushed tingling 
through his veins, and the whispering thought that had lain so 
quiet seemed to spring up and speak aloud. 

The moments flew by, and Kophetua let them go with never a 
word. Penelophon gazed with wide eyes upon him, in shy wonder 
that he still held back the truth. But Kophetua could not speak. 
The long romantic ride, the almost unearthly scene about him, 
and the abbot’s unexpected welcome had strangely affected him. 
That plain little word “wife” was full of magic. It seemed to 
have transformed his life into an old tale and himself into its 
unreal hero. An excitement of a delicacy he had never known 
took possession of him. It was like playing in a masquerade, 
where the audience believed what they saw was real. It was 
play with all the spice of earnest, and he could not bring himself 
to break the spell. It would be time enough to explain to-morrow, 
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he thought. To-night, at any rate, the hermit’s mistake would 
assure them of shelter, which it was possible he might deny if he 
knew the truth. 

So Kophetua put his horse in the great cave on the abbot’s side 
of the stream, and then they all went together up to his cell, 
where his wife prepared a frugal meal. Long they sat together, 
listening to the anchorites as they talked of the blessedness of the 
married state; and each time they spoke of them as man and wife 
Kophetua’s heart beat with fresh delight, and the beggar-maid 
blushed anew. 

Night fell at last, and the hermit led them farther up the long 
winding stair, all dark and slippery with the dripping moisture, 
to the cell that was to be theirs. There he placed a flickering 
lamp in a little recess, and then, with his blessing, left them alone 
in the heart of the living rock. 

For a little while they occupied themselves examining the 
gloomy abode. But the feeling of oppression, from the vast masses 
of rock that encompassed them, grew insupportable to the king, 
and he led the beggar-maid to the mouth of the cave. There 
they stood in silence, side by side, looking out upon the night. 
Before them was the giant wall of grey rock, pierced here and 
there with dark holes, that were caves like theirown. In one 
glimmered a feeble light, and from it crept a weird, low sound, 
as of a man and a woman monotonously chanting a weary prayer. 
Then it ceased ; the light died out with the chant, and, save for the 
voice of the heedless river, as it hurried on far below them, all 
was hushed in the majesty of the night. 

The sense of perfect solitude that fell upon Kophetua then was 
strangely sweet. Far beyond the dark fringe of jungle that 
crowned the cliff rolled the solemn stars, but even they seemed 
nearer than the world he had left. As the last sign of life dis- 
appeared, he turned instinctively to the companion of his place. 
He saw her dimly in the faint starlight, gazing wistfully at him. 
As their eyes met, she leaned earnestly towards him, and half put 
out her hand in an unfinished gesture of supplication. 

“ Trecenito !” she said, and then stopped abruptly ; but into the 
one word was gathered such intense emotion, such a world of 
inarticulate entreaty, that it made him start, and his breath came 
fast. For some moments they stood looking at each other, each 
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deeply moved, and it was Penelophon who braved the evil silence 
and spoke first. 

“Trecenito,” she said again, “why did you let them call us 
man and wife? Tell me, am J—am I indeed your wife ?” 

Once more her voice seemed to shed around the dim figure an 
inviolable holiness, and make him suddenly calm. Without a word 
he quietly stepped towards her, and deliberately put his signet 
ring upon her finger. Then, taking the grey form in his arms, he 
gently kissed the pure, pale face. In another moment she heard 
his firm step on the rocky stairs, and he was gone. 

In the morning, when the abbot came to milk his cow, he found 
Kophetua fast asleep on a heap of rushes beside his horse. Imme- 
diately he roused him. 

“My son, my son,” he cried, “what do you here? Why are 
you not beside your wife ?” 

The king sprang up, and rubbed his eyes. Then he stared 
awhile hard et the hermit’s eager face, till he could remember 
where he was. 

“TI have no wife,’ he said abruptly ; and, striding past the 
hermit, he walked rapidly to the river, and, casting off his clothes, 
he leaped into the cool and sparkling water. 

But even the heedless river could not bring back to him the 
cynical calm he had lost. The ancient mystery of the place hung 
on him still like a spell, and the river ran by behind him, laughing 
in lofty contempt, as he took his way back. No longer could he 
think as was his wont. The grim cliffs seemed to bar him from 
his old philosophy; and out of the dark holes in their face, which 
marked the deserted cells, seemed to come whisperings of thoughts 
long dead. The ghosts of all the sharp griefs and insane dream- 
ing that had wafted men and women hither, age after age, in 
seach of peace, streamed out like some unseen miasma, and 
compassed him about. How many had been whirled into this 
silent eddy in the great river of time before him to find or wait 
for the telling of the great secret that vexed their souls! It was 
all he could bring his thoughts to rest on. He felt about him, like 
a living presence, the spirit of a mysticism long since dead, and he 
could reason no more. 

Suddenly he started, to find himself face to face with the red- 
bearded hermit. 
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“ What is this sin, my son? What is this lie?” cried the man, 
with unsteady anger in his eye and voice. 

“Tt is no sin. It is no lie,’ answered Kophetua sharply. 
“She is not my wife. Last night she was, if ever man had wife. 
You yourself called her so, and I was sure you spoke a sudden 
truth ; but to-day it is changed. You lied. She is not my wife. 
She shall not be my wife !” 

He was conscious of speaking like a madman, but it was all he 
could find to say. The hermit was in no way troubled at his wild 
speech. It seemed the language he best understood. 

“ And why not, my son?” he answered quietly, though his eyes 
glittered restlessly still. 

“ Because it was not for that I brought her here,” said the king, 
trying to bring back clearly the events and thoughts of yesterday. 
“T brought her hither for refuge. She is wronged, foully wronged 
and persecuted, and you must give her sanctuary.” 

“Tis not my office,” said the hermit. “You should take her 
to the king.” 

“Nay,” cried Kophetua, “her wrongs are more than a king 
can redress. It is you who must give her shelter.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said the abbot. “By the eternal laws, which 
no one can break, none but man and wife may abide with us. 
Stay thou with her, and all will be well.” 

“Tt cannot be,” answered the king. “The voice of duty calls 


too loud elsewhere.” 
“What duty is it speaks so big?” said the hermit, smiling, as 


though he spoke with a child, to humour it from its wilfulness. 

“Tam one in high place,” answered Kophetua. “Iam master 
of wide lands, and the well-being of the people calls me back.” 

“Ah, thou art like them all, my son,” said the hermit sadly ; 
“and yet there is better than that in thee. I was even so myself 
long years ago. Far away to the northward, by the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, I had authority over men. I had struggled 
for it from boyhood, for I knew there was no peace save in breed- 
ing happiness for the world; so I sought and won high place, that 
I might teach men virtue and wisdom, and make laws to force 
them to it.” 

“And that is my life too,” cried Kophetua. ‘It is the life it is 
cowardice to leave.” 
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“Nay, hear me,’ continued the hermit. “There are worse 
sins than cowardice ; and those are they which men commit in 
the life I led. For, mark me, however thou shalt ponder and 
prune and assay, yet every law thou shalt make to uproot an 
abuse shall sow the seed of twenty more. What law was ever 
proclaimed that did not bring evil in its train? I saw my choicest 
measures, that had cost me all the wisdom and strength that was 
in me, imperfect, always imperfect. As I passed by the ruins 
of the evil I had smitten, lo! I saw on all hands new crimes for 
men to commit. Look forward, I tell thee, as far as thou wilt, 
and look again and again in thy diligence to foresee the results 
for good or evil of what thou art about to do; strain thine eyes 
each time further into the unborn time, till men shall wonder at 
thy foresight ; yet never, never shalt thou see the end. Even 
close in front of where thy vision reached at farthest may 
slumber an evil tenfold more pestilent than that thou wouldst 
destroy, and the forces thou hast started shall waken it at last. 
If man will meddle with God’s work, evil will come in the end. 
If he shall try to drive the chariot of the sun, he will only scorch 
the earth. God planted His laws in the beginning of the world, 
that they might grow in His strength. It is only because men, 
in the vanity of their false wisdom, have cut and pruned and 
forced them to unnatural growth, that there is evil in the world. 
Leave them alone, I say, and sin not.” 

“ Nay, rather,” cried Kophetua, “leave them and sin perforce. 
For how shall a man find the path of virtue if he cease to try 
and better his neighbours’ lot.” 

“God has shown us the way,’ exclaimed the abbot, as one 
inspired; “join us, and thou shalt see it too. To this end woman 
was given to man, and man to woman. Take thou a woman to 
thyself, and find in her food to feed thy yearning. Take one soul, 
and live for it. To desire more is but vanity and ambition. Men 
will think themselves so great that one is not enough for their 
devotion ; but God meant otherwise. Man and woman he made 
to be together, one perfect being. To cement this unity He gave 
us the noble yearning of unselfishness, which has gone so wide 
astray. In their pride men let it dissipate itself in ambitious 
philanthropy. Love for the race isa dream. It is love of man 
and wife that is the only truth.” 
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Kophetua could not but be moved by the man’s earnestness, 
so strangely unhinged as he was by his surroundings and his 
troubles. The evils that the old knight’s grandest fancy had 
bred came vividly before him. Did this hermit give the key 
of the mystery why his own life had been as great a failure as 
the beggar-guild? The hermit’s solution of the great problem 
was easy ; and sweet as it was easy. | 

“But I have no wife,” objected the king, as he felt himself 
yielding. 

“Ay, but there is one within thy reach,” said the abbot. 
“Take her whom thou broughtest hither-last night.” 

“ But there is none to wed us here,” answered Kophetua, still 
seeking an escape from the influence around him; “we will 
depart, and come again as man and wife.” 

“There is no need,” said the hermit. “It is not ceremonies 
that unite two half-souls into one. Stay here the period of 
probation. Consecrate thy life to her; sacrifice thine every hour 
to her greater comfort; offer to her thine every thought and 
every action till the months of thy novitiate be expired. By 
such ennobling service shalt thou find thyself more truly wed 
to her than by the grandest and most solemn rites that ever 
priests devised. Why, thou knowest it is true! Didst thou not 
feel it last night, when thou couldst not deny she was thy 
wife ?” 

Then the king could answer nothing; he wandered away without 
a word, and talked with other hermits. All had the same doctrine 
to’ preach, and each time its truth sank deeper into Kophetua’s 
heart. Day after day went by, and still he did not depart. All 
day long the king and the beggar-maid wandered by the side of 
the busy river like lovers, and never were parted, save when the 
night fell and the abbess came to call Penelophon to the cell beside 
her own, or when Kophetua climbed up into the hanging woods 
to trap a deer and snare her a bird. 

Hours they spent fishing, and took but little; for the king 
had no eye for his float, let it bob how it would. The most part 
of the time he would lie upon the flowery meadow, gazing like 
one bewitched at that for which he lived; and that was Penelophon, 
sitting before him and wreathing flowers and singing a low song, 
that mingled harmoniously with the happy hum of the little 
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lives of which the air was full. Ever and again she ceased, and 
the king crept to her to put his arm about her lovingly, and 
gently kiss the delicate face, as though he sipped honey from 
a flower. Between each kiss she looked at him, still in shy 
wonder, not able to believe such happiness was real. So they 
would sit a little space, till the king was minded of his fishing, 
and rose to cast his line anew. That business done, he stretched 
himself upon the grass again to watch his float, and never 
watched it. For the maid began another garland and another 
song, as one that dreamed, and the king must feed his eyes again 
till his lips grew envious once more. 

So the two worshipped one the other, and with idyllic ritual 
dallied through the long marriage service which the hermits had 
enjoined. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


AN OFFICIAL REPORT. 


‘** And she behaved herself that day 
As if she had never walkt the way.” 


KopPHETUA’S disappearance did little to allay the storm that was 
brewing in the political world. For, of course, it was very soon 
known that he had disappeared. News was scarce in Oneiria, 
and greedily sought for. To keep such a savoury morsel from 
the maw of the quidnunes was even beyond Captain. Pertinax’s 
powers. 

The simultaneous escape of the beggar-maid was naturally 
mentioned. Not that the informers wished to suggest any 
scandalous inferences, but merely in the interests of justice. 
Those who were not in the secret of her connection with the 
king had inexhaustible information on the point of a most 
authentic type. The few who knew carefully held their peace. 

The queen-mother, labouring under her unhappy misconception 
of the case, was heart-broken. The move she had been so proud 
of had brought about the very catastrophe she dreaded. She 
was inconsolable, and in a few days retired to her country house, 
and refused to see any one. 

As for Turbo, he was not a little anxious. His respect for the 
king was considerably increased by recent events, and he had a 
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suspicion that Kophetua meant to spring a bride on him after 
all. He consulted his fellow-conspirator, and found that the 
marquis had received the matter with his usual light-hearted 
confidence. 

“Tt is merely a question of hastening the revolution a little,” 
said M. de Tricotrin airily. “ We must resolve the Council intoa 
Committee of Safety, call a Convention Parliament, declare the 
throne vacant, and pass our Provisional Constitution. Nothing 
is simpler. On the whole, this new situation improves our 
prospects.” 

M. de Tricotrin ran off his programme as glibly as though 
a revolution were no mure difficult than the arrangement of so 
many pleasant little parties, for which it was merely necessary to 
send out notes of invitation. Turbo was not so confident. General 
Dolabella was sounded. He had joined the triumvirate on the 
express understanding that nothing violent or precipitate or 
vulgar was to be done. He had been assured that the revolution 
should not so much as break the skin of the constitution ; and 
he adhered. Now, to the marquis’s ‘proposition, he offered an 
unqualified dissent. 

“Create your committee,” he said, “if you like. I have no 
objection; but I cannot answer for my party, nor for the army 
nor the Church, if the Convention Parliament meets a day sooner 
than the natural end of his majesty’s reign; and I must insist 
that, before taking any steps whatever, some official effort be 
made to discover the fate of the king.” 

Being commanider-in-chief, the general had to be humoured. 
As a conspirator, he was not a success. He was full of vanity 
and nervousness ; and every one knows that is a union which 
breeds nothing so much as obstruction. He himself pardonably 
mistook the two qualities which he brought to the revolutionary 
councils for self-reliance and vigilance. He was always making a 
fuss ; and, in order to remove the obstacles which he raised with 
prodigal fertility, Turbo and the marquis found it more and more 
necessary to let him into their confidence. 

The idea of the conspirators was naturally enough a republic on 
the Roman lines. The classics were popular at the time, and the 
Dual Consulate seemed peculiarly adapted for tiding over the real 


question which was nearest their hearts. For, of course, both 
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Turbo and the marquis merely regarded a republic as the 
foundation for a tyranny which each of them intended for 
himself; and had not the general’s vanity been fathomless, he 
would have been overwhelmed with the caresses which each of 
his colleagues showered upon him, with a view to obtaining an ally 
when the final struggle began. 

Meanwhile everything went on as smoothly as could be 
expected. The conspirators and their immediate partisans 
anticipated no difficulty in inducing the House to accept the 
new constitution. The consular form seemed to remove every 
difficulty. Turbo would represent the Kallist party; De 
Tricotrin, who had quite stepped into the shoes of the queen- 
mother since her retirement, the Agathist. It was agreed that 
they were to be the first two consuls; while the general was to be 
flattered and his party consoled with the Presidency of the 
Senate. Dolabella was also to retain his present offices, with an 
enlarged salary, in view of his past services and increasing family. 

So very attractive, indeed, was the prospect which the chancellor 
and the marquis had sketched out, that they were both desperately 
anxious to see it put in with permanent colours. They lost no time 
in fulfilling the general's preliminary condition—a commission 
was appointed to report on the disappearance of the king, and the 
chances of his return. Voluminous evidence was taken; but the 
only fragment of it all that was of any value was the testimony of 
Captain Pertinax, and he protested that he neither knew nor 
could guess anything of his master’s movements. 

The commission promptly reported itself a failure. Theoretic- 
ally, the king’s person no longer existed. He was a factor that 
could now be eliminated from the problem. It was done with- 
out delay ; the Committee of Safety began to sit, and the general’s 
nervousness was redoubled. 

Yet he was not without his consolation, and he availed himself 
of it almost intemperately. To every new cajolery which Turbo 
could invent to win over the commander-in-chief, M. de Tricotrin 
had one overwhelming answer, and that was his daughter. Mdlle. 
de Tricotrin, having been initiated into the whole plot, consented 
to obey her father’s instructions, and make desperate love to the 
soft-hearted general, or rather to allow him to make love to her. 
Could anything have added tothe unhappy gir misery, it 
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would have been this. The old beau’s gallantries were insuffer- 
able after the splendid homage of Kophetua; and the abasement 
under which she groaned at having to endure them with a smile 
was proportional to the self-respect which the king's chivalrous 
admiration had revived. She hated and despised herself more 
than ever. The memory of Penelophon’s betrayal pricked and 
scourged her into a deep melancholy. By it she had lost not 
only the new-born faith in herself, but her earthly paradise as 
well. For as such she knew it now—-the life that might have been 
hers. She knew that at last she loved the man whom at first she 
only desired. She felt she could give the whole world to have 
his love in return. Throneless and penniless she would take him 
now, and give more to win him than an empire. And this was 
the man she had driven to suicide or madness—she knew not 
what. By her crime she had poisoned herself in his eyes and 
her handmaid too; and he she loved so well had fled the world in 
despair. She knew him well, and understood it all. It was a 
torment almost past endurance, and yet day by day she must 
smile beneath it, and push her father’s scheme to try and drive 
the memory from her head. 

So she lay one afternoon upon her divan, little more than a 
week before the king’s reign would come toan end, feeling, as the 
catastrophe drew near, there was nothing she would not do to 
repair the wrong of which she was guilty. She was awaiting the 
general’s now daily visit, dressed voluptuously in one of those 
wonderful demi-toilettes, which drove the foolish old officer to the 
verge of distraction, and made him feel that one hour of her 
society even at the tantalising distance she preserved was com- 
pensation enough for all the little ease at home. with which 
Madame Dolabella’s jealousy made itself evident. 

In due course he made his appearance; but it was not with 
the gallant air that usually distinguished him. He was evidently 
excited. 

“Mademoiselle!” he cried, seating himself beside her without 


ceremony or greeting, and spreading out a paper. “See here, 
What shall I do? I must do something, and there isnoone I may | 
safely consult but yourself.” 


“My dear general,” said Mdlle. de Tricotrin, “calm yourself, and 
tell me all about it.” 
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“Calm myself!” said the general, sinking his voice to an 
agitated whisper. “How can I? The king is alive, and I know 
where he is!” 

Madlle. de Tricotrin started up, and, seizing the paper from the 
general’s hand, began to read it eagerly. Her beautiful lips parted, 
and her breath came quick and fast, as her eye ran down the 
lines. It was areport addressed to the Minister of Public Worship 
by the Abbot of the Cafion Hermits, giving him official intimation 
of the arrival of two novices, and furnishing him with particulars 
of their personal appearance for purposes of preliminary regis- 
tration. 

“There is no doubt who the novices are,” she said. 

“ Not the slightest,” answered the general ; and then stopped, as 
he saw the eyes he adored dim with tears. In a moment she 
understood it all, and knew that another had won the love for 
which she could never cease to hunger. It was a bitter morsel 
between her lips; yet the desire to repair the injury she had done, 
and regain a little of the good opinion she had forfeited, prevailed 
over all. She had lost him, she knew, and her only consolation 
was to make him regret her. Could she but find some means to 
release him from his enchantment it would be done. His eyes 
would be open, and he would see what a mistake he had made. 

“What do you propose to do?” she asked abruptly, as she rose 
from her couch to hide her tears. 

* To get the Committee of Safety summoned without delay,” he 
said, “and inform them of what I have discovered, that they 
may immediately dissolve themselves and send a deputation to 
the king, imploring his return.” 

‘And you will explain to my father and the chancellor,” said 
Héloise, “ that the revolution must go no further.” 

« Precisely.” 

“And find yourself in the Tower before the day is over.” 

‘““My dear mademoiselle!” cried the general in alarm, “‘ what 
do you mean ?” 

“Why, my poor friend,” she answered, “ do you think they will 
go back now, with their hands on the prize? No! you have gone 
so far ; you must go to the end. You are committed to a republic 
and the king’s deposition.” 

“But this is terrible. I never intended——’ 
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“ | daresay not, general ; but they intended all this for you, and 
it is I that have been told off to make a fool of you. Don't you 
see that?” 

“Tt is a little difficult at first,’ said the unhappy warrior, 
lugubriously. 

‘‘So much the better,’ said Mdlle. de Tricotrin. “ Pretend it 
isimpossible.. They must not think you see through them. Let 
no one get a sight of this report. Go on just as before; keep 
their eyes shut a few days longer, and leave the rest to me.” 

‘“ But, my dear mademoiselle,” objected Dolabella, “you can- 
not appreciate what it is you ask. You, no doubt, being a 
Frenchwoman, are used to revolutions. But to me they are 
unusual occurrences, and I cannot help them making me a little 
anxious and nervous. How can you ask me to further this 
desperate plot now I am aware of its enormity, on the mere 
chance that you, a woman ¥ 

‘Hush, my general,” she said, putting her little soft hand over 
his mouth, with the prettiest gesture in the world, and looking 
with all her art into his dazzled eyes. “ Is it possible you distrust 
your déesse ?” 

“If I distrust, mademoiselle,’ said the soft-hearted soldier, 
utterly overcome, “at least it is impossible to resist. I will 
act implicitly by your directions. Deign to tell me what they 
are at this moment.” 

For a little while she paced up and down the room, not 
regarding her foolish adorer. Her face was flushed and agitated, 
as thoughts, good and evil, battled once more for supremacy. 
Love whispered revenge, and love whispered devotion. To 
which voice would she give ear at last? She felt it in her power 
to lift up the man who had discarded her to his throne again, or 
to condemn him for ever to the life which she knew would soon 
become intolerable to his refinement. Suddenly she paused before 
the general. 

‘‘ Place Captain Pertinax under my orders, and send him to me 
at once.” 

Like a queen she gave him her command, held her hand for 
him to kiss, and waved his dismissal without another word. 





(To be continued.) 
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AN EVENING AT THE IDLERS’ CLUB. 


THE Idlers’ Club, although a large and important building in the 
centre of Clubland, is not an institution with which many are 
acquainted, a few details therefore may be interesting. ‘'o become 
a member of the Club, it is necessary to be proposed and seconded 
in the usual manner; in addition to which, it is also necessary that 
each candidate shall have been principal or active agent in some 
peculiar incident, the history of which he is required to read or 
explain to a committee of thirteen members of the Club, who 
decide whether there is sufficient novelty in it to entitle the 
applicant to membership. An evening is usually devoted to each 
individual, Every member has the right of entry to the room to 
listen. But the committee for the evening alone judge upon the 
story. The President or his deputy are the only two who can 
always attend the committee. One or the other must always be 
present to preside. The rest of the members each take an. evening 
in turn to make up the number. By the foregoing means there is 
always something which might be interesting on at the Club, 
and each intending member trie: to outdo the last in raking up 
his life for its most remarkable ev ut, and much pains are devoted 
to the telling of these anecdotes ‘x order to impress the committee. 

The candidate on the present evening was Mr. Horace Gordon. 
Those who do not know him may be informed—for he makes no 
secret of what he is—that, although he has not gained world-wide 
fame, he is certainly a genius in his way—a sort of Admirable 
Crichton. He is an artist, a musician, and scholar; a good 
shot and billiard-player; young and very good-looking, and an 
accomplished flirt. All these things, and a great many more, 
he does remarkably well. He lives partly by art and partly by 
literature ; but music is perhaps his real strong point—especially 
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with the fair sex, with whom he is a great favourite. I have 
heard them go into raptures about him. “He can sing like an 
angel,” says one. “So awfully good-looking,” says another. “He 
plays divinely,” says a third. It makes the ordinary male human 
feel quite out of it to hear them. He does not belong in a pro- 
fessional way to any profession, but mixes in the best society. 
When, however, he is invited to a great house, and is to sing or 
to make himself useful as well as ornamental, it is customary for 
the host to hand him a cheque on some thinly veiled pretence or 
other. He is, however, a good fellow all round, and has been put 
up for the “Idlers,” and has now to tell his story. His popularity 
has attracted an unusual number of members, who are anxious to 
hear what he has to say ; and after being duly introduced, he began 
his story as follows :— 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—JIn accordance with the rules of 
your Club, I beg to submit the following incident, which occurred 
to me as being sufficient to entitle me to membership, and as 
being by far the most remarkable event in the course of my life. 
A few years ago I accepted an invitation to visit Sir Edward 
Tollmarsh, of Darnley Hall, Cheshire. I had only met Sir Edward 
once or twice before, and I have no hesitation in acknowledging 
that my visit was a business one. The Tollmarshes are a great 
family in Cheshire, and a very old one. They are supposed to 
have held their property before the Conquest. However, to pro- 
ceed, their home is always full after the London season, and it was 
at this time of the year that I went there. I arrived late in the 
evening—just before dinner, and after that was over enjoyed a 
pleasant hour in the drawing-room, where there was some excellent 
music. I afterwards played a game at billiards, smoked a cigar, and 
went to bed. My room was in a somewhat remote wing of the 
house ; but the house being so full, and the room looking very com- 
fortable, I did not feel the smallest cause for complaint. I felt, too, 
that I was treated entirely as one of the party, and not atall as a 
professional. As I was rather tired, I hurried into bed and was 
very quickly asleep. I do not know how long I had been asleep, but 
I was suddenly awoke by a violent shove against the bed, and rising 
up to see what this was, I distinctly saw two men standing at the 
foot of the bed. One a tall, dark, bearded man of about forty, and 
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the second a very young man, perhaps not more than twenty. The 
tall man said to the younger, “ Master Edward, will you see our Liz 
‘righted’ ?” to which question I did not catch the answer ; but I 
saw the tall man raise his arm, a bright flash in the moonlight, two 
deep groans, followed by a heavy fall on the floor. I jumped out 
of bed, and as I did so saw the tall figure disappear through the 
window, to which I hastened, but found closed and even locked. 
I then lit a candle and examined the room, but found everything 
perfectly straight and as I left it. I thought it was merely night- 
mare, and said to myself that I could hardly congratulate Sir 
Edward on his cook. I was, however, very soon asleep again, 
and thought no more about the matter; and next morning, when 
asked how I had slept, etc., did not think it worth mentioning. 
The day was passed in a round of amusements, and a second 
evening similar to the first; but when I went to bed it did 
occur to me to see that the doors and windows were locked, as I 
did not want to be again disturbed. This, however, was all that 
I did before I went to bed and fell asleep. I was, how- 
ever, again roused up in precisely the: same manner and 
about the same hour. I made more struggle to’find out all about 
it this time, but, as on the first night, there was nothing to see; 
I did, however, note the time to be about one o'clock. I went to 
bed again and turned the matter over in my mind, and thought 
that some of the funny fellows were having a practical joke with 
me. Feeling sure that this was the probable explanation I com- 
posed myself and fell asleep, and when I got up in the morning I 
thought it wiser not to let any one know that the joke had taken 
effect, especially when some remark was made as to my looking 
pale. The morning, being dull and threatening, was spent indoors, 
and I amused myself and Miss Tollmarsh by looking over her 
sketches and photographs in the morning-room. One portrait 
in particular attracted my attention. I had also seen several 
photographs of the same face, so I asked who it was. Miss Toll- 
marsh informed me in a very sad voice that it was her brother, 
and that he had met with a very tragic fate, and that conse- 
quently his name was never mentioned in the house. I apologised 
for my curiosity, as I saw at once that I had touched on 
dangerous ground. After luncheon the weather was much more 
promising, and a party was formed to visit some very interesting 
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COPE’S CIGARETTES. Hand made. 


Are made by English Girls. 


BIRD’S EYE ... ... 8d. per packet of 12. 
JULIANA ... ... ... 8d. per packet of 10. 
WHIFFS... ..._ ... 4d. per packet of 10. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 4d. per packet of 10. 
SOLACE... ... ... 6d. per packet of 10. 


Sold by all Tobacconists. 
COPE'’S CIGARETTES. Hand made. 


Are made in a model English Factory. 


GOLDEN CLOUD—6d. per box of 12. 


WITH and WITHOUT TUBES 


FAIRY—A Cigar Cigarette, 9d. per bundle of 10. 


DUBEC—Finest Turkish ... 9d. per box of 10. 
1/- per box of 20. 


Sold by all Tobacconists. 
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COPE’S CIGARETTES are made by English Girls. 
Are not made in Continental Prisons. 


| 
OOPE’S CIGARETTES are made in a model English Factory. | 
Are not made in the Slums of Cairo or Constantinople. | 
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TOBACCO WORKS—10, Lorp NELSON STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Branch Tobacco Factory—89, GREAT EASTERN STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
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For “All sorts and conditions of men.” 


COTES PAGER Ee 
LOBACCOQOS, 


———— = = 


COPE’S SMOKING MIXTURE. 
COPE’S BRISTOL BIRD'S EYE. 
GOLDEN CLOUD. 
COPE'S GOLDEN SHAG. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
COPE’S CUT CAVENDISH. 
RIFLE CAKE. May Flower, full flavour. 


Rose Bud, mild flavour. 


All of which are sold in packets only, 
1 oz..and upwards, bearing our Registered 


Trade Mark. 
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x*» In the event of our Packet Tobaccos not being procurable in 
your district a 1b. Parcel, of assorted samples, will be supplied, 


carriage paid, on receipt of P.O. 7/6. 


As our business is entirely wholesale the addresses of Dealers, in 
places where we are inadequately represented, are earnestly invited, so 


that latest Lists, Terms, &c. may be forwarded. 


LIVERPOOL: 10, Lord Nelson St. LONDON: 89, Great Eastern St. E.c. 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR IT, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 


Smokers not getting it are requested to 
write to the Head Office, Lord Nelson Street, 
Liverpool, for a list of Tobacconists in their 
locality who sell COPE’S MIXTURE. 


LONDON ADDRESS— 89, Great Eastern Street, E.c. 
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Printed at the Office of ‘‘Cope’s Tobacco Plant,” 10, Lord Nelson Street, Liverpool 
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ruins of the old family castle a short distance off, from which there 
were several picturesque views and other features, one of them 
being a well of great depth, which was then dry, and which it is 
customary to explain how deep it is by lowering a lighted candle 
in a bucket tied to a thin rope. These necessaries are kept at 
the keeper’s lodge close by, and some one went to get them. 
Presently a tall, dark man in gaiters and heavy boots made his 
appearance with the articles, and looking hard at him I thought I 
had seen him before. I drew Miss Tollmarsh’s attention to him, 
and asked her who he was, and she explained that it was her 
father's gamekeeper, David Lewis. I could hardly help looking 
at bim the whole time he was engaged lowering the bucket and 
explaining the well, and this seemed tv discompose him very 
much. I seemed somehow to connect him with the photograph 
I had seen in the morning; but as a move was made to another 
part of the castle I ceased to think about it. In the society of 
young and charming ladies it is a difficult matter to be thoughtful 
and abstracted even if it is desired, especially when the ladies are 
disposed to be lively and gay, as they were on this occasion. | 
may tell you, Mr. President and gentlemen, that Iam particularly 
partial to the society of beautiful ladies; it is, indeed, my greatest 
weakness, this admiration of the fair and lovely. Well, to con- 
tinue, we went home, and passed the evening in the usual pleasant 
manner, and I retired ; but as I did not wish to be again disturbed 
by my nightly visitors, | thought that I would stay up until after 
one o'clock, which was the hour at which they had paid their 
former visits. I therefore sat down to write a letter; but I found 
that I was somehow too excited to settle my ideas for writing, and 
it was already nearly one o'clock, so I might as well get into bed 
and read for half an hour. I at once took up a novel from the table 
and hastened to bed. I thought that I was thoroughly interested 
in the book, and that my time was getting quickly passed when 
here came a bang against my bed. I started up, laid aside my 
book, and in doing so unfortunately put out the candle, but not 
before | had recognised my two former visitors, They went through 
the same scene precisely, just whilst I was getting out of bed, 
quick as I tried to be; but as the tall man slipped through the 
window he turned and said quite humbly, “I beg pardon, sir ; but, 
I will not trouble you again,” and then vanished. I was now 
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quite certain as to the identity of both. The tall one was certainly 
the keeper Lewis, and the second was the son of Sir Edward, 
whose portrait I had noticed in the morning ; but what was the 
meaning of it all? Well, 1 said to myself, there is this comfort, 
he says he will not trouble me again; and I am sure I hope that 
he will keep his promise, for this is more than a joke. Of course, 
sir [to the President], you will understand that I have no belief 
in ghosts, such things are only fit for women to think about ; but 
all the same there did seem something extraordinary in all this. 
Besides, I shouted to Lewis to try to stop him, but without resulf. 
When I had fallen asleep I dreamt the whole affair over again, 
and so much more, that in the morning when I woke up I was 
confused as to what I had seen and what I had dreamt, and it 
was sometime before I could settle my ideas. I joined the break- 
fast party, and had hardly sat down when a servant came and 
whispered to Sir Edward, who at once left the room, returning a 
few minutes afterwards and excusing himself on the ground that 
there had been an accident in which. his assistance was needed. 
This threw the party into quietness, and breakfast was soon 
ended and the party scattered to their various occupations. Later 
in the day I was invited to see Sir Edward in his study, and found 
him waiting there with a very anxious look on his face, and with 
his daughter by his side. Sir Edward soon entered into an ex- 
planation, and said, “I have asked you to come here, Mr. Gordon, 
under the most extraordinary circumstances. Last night, or 
rather early this morning, my keeper Lewis was found dead in 
the wood by his cottage. He seems to have shot himself; at 
least, I am lead to believe that such was the fact by a letter he 
has addressed to me, and in which he refers me to you as knowing 
all about it, and as having told my daughter here all the facts. 
I have questioned her already, and she can give me no informa- 
tion except that, out of natural curiosity, you asked her about 
my son’s photograph, and also about who the keeper was. I 
hope, therefore, that if I ask you to tell me anything you know, 
that you will do so, without thinking that I wish to imply the 
slightest of anything unkind.” I replied that I would certainly 
give every information in my power, and at once proceeded to 
explain what I had seen each night as accurately as possible, 
and, in order to be more clear, Sir Edward accompanied me to 
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my bedroom and heard me explain there what had taken place. 
“Yes,” hé said, “this was my poor boy’s bedroom, and this 
is exactly where the body was found, pointing to a spot at the 
foot of the bedstead. The room has never been used since he 
died, poor fellow! I may tell you now, Mr. Gordon, that my 
son, after giving his mother and myself the greatest trouble and 
anxiety both at his school and afterwards at Oxford, was found 
dead on that spot, stabbed to the heart, with a dagger which he 
had been in the habit of carrying still in the wound. It was 
generally supposed that the deed was his own act, as he was 
continually in hot water on one account or another. There was 
no suspicion whatever that he had met with foul play ; for there 
was nothing disturbed in his room beyond the window being 
wide open, and there was nothing whatever in this which was 
not in his ordinary custom. My keeper writes to say Well, 
you had perhaps better read the letter, here it is.” I made a 
note of the letter immediately after leaving Sir Edward, and it 
was, to the best of my belief, as follows: | 





‘*THe Loner, Darnigy Hatt, Friday Night. 
“To Str EDWARD TOLLMARSH, BART., 


‘‘ Honoured Sir,—As when you get this I shall be no longer able to explain 
anything to you, I wish to acquaint you with the fact that I killed Master Edward 
in his bedroom, because he would not promise to see our Liz righted. I thought 
that I should never be found out ; but I saw to-day that the young artist gentle- 
man, Mr. Gordon, knows that I did it. I saw him pointing me out to Miss Maud 
and telling her all about it. To save all trouble, I am taking myself off; so no 
more in this world from your humble servant, 

“ DAvy LEWIS,” 
“ Keeper.” 


P.S.—* My son, William Lewis, will be glad to take my place, and is a good 
keeper.” - 


After I had read this letter Sir Edward asked me if I would like 
to change my room. “ You will have to be here for the inquest, 
you know, Gordon,” he said; “I am sure your story is most 
remarkable.” I said that I would stay where I was for another 
night at any rate, and Idid so; and as I was not disturbed I 
remained there during the rest of my visit without seeing or 
hearing another sound. At the inquest it appeared from the 
evidence that the keeper had been in great trouble, owing to an 
attachment which had sprung up between his daughter and 
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young Edward Tollmarsh, and it preyed so much upon his mind 
that he ended by taking the young man’s life and subsequently 
his own. 

Such, Mr. President and gentlemen, is the most remarkable 
incident in my life which I can at present tell you. 


The President : We thank you, Mr. Gordon, for your story, 
which, I must confess, does appear very remarkable; but I never 
knew before that it was customary for people’s ghosts to appear 
during their lifetime. 

Gordon: Well, sir, I am, as I told you all, gentlemen, no 
believer in ghosts or anything supernatural. I have as clearly as 
I can possibly remember laid the bare facts before you, without 
attempting to go into reasons or causes, 

A Member: Have you any objection to our writing to Sir 
Edward ? 

Gordon: On the contrary I would wish you to, as I have 
already acquainted him with the. fact of the use which I am 
making of the occurrence, and I have his full sanction. 

The President: I think, gentlemen, that we may consider that 
Mr. Gordon has duly complied with our regulation. Those who 
are of this opinion kindly signify the same in the usual manner. 
The contrary. Thank you, gentlemen. Carried unanimously. 
Mr. Gordon, I have the pleasure to tell you that our Secretary 
will be directed to forward you the notice of your election, and 
I hope that you will allow me to congratulate you on your 


membership of the Idlers’ Club. 
G. E. MURRAY. 
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Notices. 








MEDLAEVAL FRANCE.*® 


OF all the literary works—and they 
are many—which the industry of 
the late M. Gustave Masson has 
given us, none perhaps will find 
so wide a range of readers as the 
volume which he contributed to 
that exceedingly valuable series 
“The Story of the Nations.” 
Though he was better known as a 
student of literature and grammar 
than as a historian, M. Masson 
possessed many of the qualities 
which are especially necessary in a 
writer of popular history. His 
style is clear, his knowledge for 
the most part exact, and his facts 
well marshalled. He has given us 
an eminently readable account of 
a period little known to English- 
men, studded with the quaint 
sayings of contemporary chronicles, 
and lighted up by those occasional 
touches of humour for which 
Harrovians had so keen an appre- 
ciation. 

‘“‘Mediszeval France’ is taken to 
begin with the reign of Hugues 
Capet, and to end with the death 
of Louis XII. It was not before 
the end of the tenth century that 
the kingdom of France, as such, 
could be said to exist. Even then 
it was confined to the part north 
of the Loire, or Langue d’oil, as it 
was called, from the affirmative 
“oil” used by the people. In 
contradistinction to this was the 


*“The Story of the Nations: 
Medieval France.” By Gustave Mas- 
son, B.A., Univ. Gallic. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1888. 





country of Aquitaine and Provence, 
or Languedoc, which hada language, 
a literature, kings, and customs of 
its own. The crusade of Louis 
VITI. against the Albigenses was a 
death-blow to the independence of 
the South. Languedoc ceased to 
exist as a political unit, and the 
beautiful language of Provence 
disappeared, only to survive in the 
humble patois of the present day. 
Then follow the reign of Saint 
Louis, his unsuccessful attempts 
to revive the enthusiasm of the 
First Crusade, and his failure to 
wrest the Holy Sepulchre from the 
hands of the Infidels. M. Masson 
sketches lightly the main features 
of the rather dreary hundred years 
of warfare between England and 
France, which are as much a part 
of our own a8 of our neighbours’ 
history. This brings us down to 
the Treaty of Cambrai and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
the death of Pope Alexander VI. 
and the birth of Calvin; the dawn 
of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion. 

In addition to the strictly poli- 
tical part of his story, M. Masson 
devotes considerable space to the 
literature of France, north and 
south, the songs of Trouvéres and 
Troubadours, the old romans de 
gestes, the chronicles of Froissart 
and Philippe de Comines; and 
this is by no means the least inter- 
esting part of his work. It is, of 
course, impossible in the course of 
a notice like the present one to 
attempt any discussion of poinis 
on which the author’s conclusions 
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seem open to criticism. His treat- 
ment of Southern literature is 
slight for so important a subject ; 
but, properly speaking, it lay 
beyond his limits. It may be noted 
that on page 41 the name of Diez, 
the great Romance philosopher, is 
incorrectly spelled, and on page 122 
Tousons should be Tensons. 

The book is got up in the same 
luxurious style as the rest of the 
series. The illustrations are many 
and good, notably those of French 
Cathedrals, and that of Joan of 
Are, with her girlish figure and 
intellectual face. There are two 
maps, to illustrate the beginning 
and end of the period; and the 
author has increased the value of 
his book to the student by prefix- 
ing a list of the authorities on the 
history of France, from Hugues 
Capet to Louis XII., a chrono- 
logical list of the chancellors, full 
genealogies of the Capetian kings, 
and a tabular view of the States- 
General from their commence- 
ment. 


THOMAS POOLE’S 
BIOGRAPHY.* 


In itself a noteworthy book, and 
dealing with the life of a man 
worthy of some more permanent 
record than the memory of his 
friends and family circle could 
supply, Mrs. Sandford’s biography 
will be chiefly valued as a serious 
contribution to the literary history 
of this century, as far as that his- 
tory is bound up with the lives of 
S. T. Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
Indeed, to the lover of Coleridgiana 
the book will prove delightful read- 
ing. Thomas Poole himself was a 
man of character, and of real, if not 
particulariy striking, intellectual 
power. He was born and spent the 
greater part of his life in the little 
country town of Nether Stowey, in 


* “Thomas Poole and his Friends.” 
By Mrs. Henry SANDFORD. In two 
vols. London : Macmillan & Co. 1888, 
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Somersetshire, where the family 
tanyard was situated. His father 
was a stern, practical man, with but 
few interests outside his business. 
He considered book-learning un- 
necessary, if not actually harmful, 
for a tanner ; he kept no accounts : 
things were right enough so long as 
there was money in the stocking. 
Tom was thus compelled to educate 
himself, and, like many another ina 
similar case, profited by thenecessity. 
The story of his early efforts is of 
the deepest interest, and it is grati- 
fying to find that his endeavour 
to escape from the mere material 
objects of existence was crowned 
with success. There was little of 
romance, or even of tenderness, in 
his nature. Beyond a boyish love 
affair with a charming cousin, his 
life seems to have been little in- 
fluenced by women. 

Tom Poole first met Coleridge in 
1794, at a meeting of the Book 
Society in Nether Stowey. In an 
extremely interesting letter he gives 
his first impressions of Coleridge 
and Southey, who were at that 
time proposing to emigrate to 
America, with the object of carry- 
ing out their Pantisocratic Scheme. 
He describes Coleridge as a man of 
“splendid abilities” and a “ shining 
scholar.” 

“He speaks with much elegance and 
energy, and with uncommon facility. ... 
In religion he is a Unitarian, if not a 
Deist; in politics a Democrat, to the 
utmost extent of the word.” 

Southey, he considered, was 


* without the splendid abilities of Cole- 
ridge, though possessing much informa- 
tion, particularly metaphysical, and is 
more violent in his principles than even 
Coleridge himself. In religion, shocking 
to say in a mere boy as he is, I fear he 
wavers between Deism and Atheism.” 


His account of the pantisocratic 
freak is a particularly full one. 


“Twelve gentlemen of good education 
and liberal principles are to embark with 
twelve ladies in April next. Previous to 
their leaving this country they are to 
have as much intercourse as possible, in 
order to ascertain each other’s disposi- 
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tions, and firmly to settle every regula- 
tion for the government of their future 
conduct.” 


The little community was to be 
ruled on purely socialistic lines. 
There were to no idlers, and 
the leisure thus gained was to be 
devoted to books, 


“liberal discussions, and the education 
of their children. . . . The regulations 
relating to the females strike them as 
most difficult; whether the marriage 
contract shall be dissolved if agreeable 
to one or both parties, and many other 
circumstances, are not yet determined. 
Every one is to enjoy his own religious 
and political opinions, provided they do 
not encroach on the rules previously 
made.” 


It was in connection with the 
scheme that Coleridge and Southey 
visited Bristol and made Poole’s 
acquaintance at Nether Stowey. 
Sad to say, the scheme came to 
nothing ; but it is possible that it 
was in some degree the cause of 
Coleridge’s early marriage. The 
unconventional manner in which 
he and Southey walked about Bris- 
tol with the Misses Fricker gave 
rise to some scandal, on which the 
two poets promptly got married. 
Southey left his bride at the church 
door until such time as he should 
have some prospect of earning a 
settled income. Coleridge, larger 
hearted and perhaps less wise, 
took his bride home to his cottage 
at Clevedon. He afterwards, at 
Poole’s suggestion, went to live at 
Stowey. After this the lives of the 
two.men are intimately bound up. 
Their intercourse was broken for a 
time by Coleridge’s visit to Germany, 
and, with the exception of occasional 
visits, came to an end when he re- 
tired to his new home in the Lake 
District. 

Mrs. Sandford has done her work 
well, She has produced a bright 
and very readable book. Further, 
she has some good stories to tell, 
and knows how to tell them. 
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THE PAGEANT OF LIFE.* 


HERE is one of those examples of 
men writing not so much “ for 
halfpence as for fame.” The num- 
ber of persons in the present day 
who can read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest an epic poem in 
five books is comparatively small, 
and so learned a gentleman as the 
author proves himself to be must 
have been quite well aware of this 
fact when he sat down to fill his 
bulky volume. He is good enough 
to inform us in a slightly verbose 
and hugely pompous preface that 
Jesus Christ was only a very clever 
Jew, and that there was not a trace 
of the Godhead about Him. He 
writes Mother and Godhead in small 
letters, and, contrary to the usual 
custom, does not append capitals to 
any pronoun he uses in connection 
with our Lord’sname. In fact, Mr. 
George Barlow assumes somewhat 
the position of Sir Oracle, and at 
the same time produces his original 
views and ideas of life in a scholarly 
and complete fashion. If hereminds 
us somewhat of those persons who 
refuse to go into mourning for their 
nearest and dearest because it is 
against their principles, the fact 
does not detract from his position 
as a man of letters, or that he has 
poured his whole soul into ‘‘ The 
Pageant of Life,”. which he clothes 
in entirely new guise. 


ART: A COMMODITY.+ 


THE late Lora Beaconsfield, when 
asked for a definition of a critic, 
made answer, ‘Critics are those 
who have failed in literature and 
art.” The failure has embittered 
their lives instead of making them 
more lenient to those who have 
triumphed overthe difficulties which 


*“The Pageant of Life. An Epic 
Poem in Five Books.” By GORGE 


BARLOW. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 
+“Art: A Commodity.” By SHERIDAN 
1888, 


Forpb. New York, 
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proved their stumbling - blocks. 
From a perusal of Mr. Sheridan 
Ford’s brochure, we are led to the 
forcible conclusion that he is a 
disappointed artist. He writes thus 
of Sir John Millais, a man whom 
the world at large and public 
opinion delight to honour: 

“Sir John Millais is an Englishman 

who has produced nothing for a decade 
or more worthy the promise of his earlier 
years. With a mediocre talent he unites 
the income of a prince and the pretensions 
of a Horace Vernet, and paints sublime 
pot-boilers for a British public that is 
pleased to pay as high as eight thousand 
guineas apiece for them.” 
And if what Mr. Ford says be 
true, and Sir John has not fulfilled 
the promise of his earlier years, 
no one can gainsay his marvellous 
success nor his brilliant career which 
the ‘‘ eight thousand guineas” are 
a proof of ; and surely it is better 
in this work-a-day world to be in a 
position to demand and get such 
sums for our work than to spend 
our days in making paper balls to 
throw at men who have succeeded 
where we have failed, for want of 
the talent or luck which actuated 
our rivals? Mrs. Carlyle, so long 
ago as 1843, wrote : 

“There seems to be no longer any 
genuine heart-felt mirth in writers of 
books ; they sing and dance still vigour- 
eusement, but one sees always too plainly 
that it is not voluntary but only for 
halfpence.” 

And yet she had not read ‘‘ Art: A 
Commodity.” 


NO CIPHER IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE.* 


ONE argument is good until another 
is heard, and we were quite satis- 


*«*« No Cipher in Shakespeare : Being 
a Refutation on the Hon. Ignatius Doa- 
nelly’s ‘Great Cryptogram.’” By the 
Rev. A. NicHouson, LL.D., Incumbent 
of St. Alban’s, Leamington, T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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fied with the ‘‘ Great Cryptogram” 
until Mr. Nicholson took it to pieces 
and proved where it was faulty. 
His work is careful, elaborate, and 
complete ; but with this pamphlet 
before us, and a remembrance of 
Mr. Donnelly’s ‘‘ Cryptogram ” in 
our minds, we are no nearer the 
main fact of the case, as to whether 
the world-famed plays were written 
by Bacon or by Shakespeare, or by 
both of them ? anymore than argu- 
ments on the life hereafter reveal 
to us aught of the mysteries attend- 
ant on death. But so long as the 
world lasts men must argue, and no 
man’s argument, however able, will 
shake the other man’s firm convic- 
tions. 


SKETCHES FROM A TOUR 
THROUGH HOLLAND AND 
GERMANY.* 


THE joint authors of this very clever 
book say in their preface : 


“ Travelling is no longer restricted to 
English lords or American millionaires, 
It can be enjoyed by people of very 
moderate means, provided they will go 
about it in the right way.” 


And it is purposely to point out 
to the people of moderate means 
the right way to go a-travelling that 
this book has been written. It 
maps out a most excellent tour 
through Holland and Germany, as 
the title implies, and it is most 
profusely and artistically illustrated. 
On nearly every page there is an 
exquisite pen-and-ink sketch, and 
the book as a whole is a sensible 
and valuable addition to the best 
literature of the day. 


*“Sketches from a Tour through 
Holland and Germany.” By J. P. 
MAHAFFY and J. E.RoGerers, Macmillan 
& Co. 
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